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AT  THE   FAIR 


The  Machinery   Hall. 

It  is  a  little  natural  to  wish  that  we 
could  do  things  over  again.  If  I  could 
go  to  the  Fair  again,  I  don't  think  I 
should  spend  any  time  at  all  in  Machin- 
ery Hall.  If  I  could,  I  should  want  to 
spend  about  a  month  in  the  Art  Gallery 
and  two  of  them  in  the  Anthropological 
Building.  And,  again,  to  think  I  could 
have  attended  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  I  did 
not  do  it;   it    makes  me  sick  and  sorry. 

But  a  great  many  of  my  readers  are 
boys,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
been  perfectly  delighted  with  all  the 
sights  in  this  great  Machinery  Hall.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  a  beautiful  build- 
ing on  the  outside,  and  some  of  the 
carvings  and  groups  made  me  long  to 
sit  for  hours  and  gaze  at  them  in  de- 
light and   admiration. 

Of  all  the  wonders  in  this  noisy  and 
rattling  place,  you  would  be  drawn  first 
to  the  looms  and  wheels  where  cotton 
and  silk  is  threaded  and  woven  into 
printed  silks  and  calicos,  towels  and 
carpets  before  your  very  eyes.  It  is  no 
longer  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  patterns 
are  spread  upon  our  lovely  velvet  car- 
pets, for  here  1  saw  them  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 


Here  are,  too,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
machinery  for  converting  any  kind  of 
raw  material  into  varied  and  useful  arti- 
cles. How  the  great  iron  wheels  did 
buzz  and  boom,  and  how  the  little 
wheels  did  whizz  and  rattle!  What  a 
clattering  of  wood  and  a  whirring  of 
leather  there  was  under  that  monster 
roof.  Newspapers  were  prepared  and 
printed  right  before  your  eyes.  Thim- 
bles were  turned  and  engraved  while  you 
watched  them.  Silk  handkerchiefs  were 
woven,  and  your  name  was  added  while 
you  stood  and  saw  the  work  done. 
Talk  of  knitting,  and  weaving,  and  sew- 
ing; no  words  can  describe  the  bewilder- 
ing processes  that  went  on  in  every  cor- 
ner of  that  jarring,   trembling  floor. 

"I  must  sell  these  pins,"  yelled  a 
jeweler  inside  of  one  of  the  stalls.  "Do 
you  see  them,  so  cheap,  so  good,  so 
useful,  and  so  pretty!  They  must  all  be 
sold,  this  very  day,  this  very  hour. 
Don't  you  see?  I  am  offering  these 
pins  for  fifty  cents,  when  they  ought  to 
bring  one  dollar!  just  to  accommodate 
3'ou  poeple. " 

He  worked  as  he  talked,  fashioning 
the  head  with  its  cheap,  glass  knob, 
fastening  the  pin,  giving  it  a  twist, 
and — there  you  are. 

"Take  one,  lady,  take  one,"  he  yelled 
at  me,  over  the  hubbub  of  the  pounding 
machinery. 
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"You    are    more     amusing    than     your  i  "This  is  a  free  American  show,    and   all 

work  is,"    I   answered.                                        i  sense  and  nonsense  goes  untaxed.     Else, 

"She  sa)'s   I    am    more    amusing    than  j  how  are  you  here?" 

my    work,"    he    screamed    to    the    crowd   '  We     stood      and      watched      a      huge 
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standing    about.      "Give    me   fifty    cents 
for  the  circus. " 

"Can't  be  done, "  I  answered  hurriedly. 


machine  weaving  Turkish  towels,  with 
the  picture  of  Machinery  Hall  woven  in 
the    white    with    delicate    blue    threads. 
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We  were  attracted  to  the  stall  of  an 
occulist,  who  offered  to  examine  the  eyes 
free,  and  evidently  many  people  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  offer. 

Nails  were  manufactured  and  many 
iron  implements  were  fashioned  as  we 
passed  along  from  booth  to  booth.  Im- 
mense anvils  and  tools,  with  forests  of 
pulleys  and  wheels  decorated  the  floor 
and  roof  of  the  building.  Flags  of 
various  nations  showed  where  the 
different  countries  displayed  their  work. 
It  was  all  stupendous;  it  was  all  magni- 
ficent, for  those  who  like  such  things. 
But,  I  repeat,  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
away  from  all  the  noise  and  confusion, 
and  get  out  upon  the  quiet  paths  where 
I  could  think  as  well  as  see,  talk  as  well 
as  admire. 

Homespun. 


POACHINO  IN  BOHEMIA. 


The  New  Tenants. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  18.) 
CHAPTER    II. 

The  next  day  carpet-layers  came,  and 
the  following  day  a  quantity  of  expen- 
sive furniture  arrived.  The  other  roomers, 
as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  well- 
worn  stairs,  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
presence  of  the  two  pretty  giils  who 
ffitted  back  and  forth,  busily  superin- 
tending the  arrangements  of  the  rooms. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  gloomy 
old  building  seemed  unaccountabl}' 
lightened  by  the  stir  and  bustle  on  the 
third  floor,  and  the  sound  of  blithe 
young  voices  and  peals  of  merry  laughter. 

When  these  sounds  floated  up  to 
Lindsay's  studio,  the  old  man  secretly 
congratulated  himself  upon  having  se- 
cured such  pleasant  tenants,  although 
he  grumbled  a  little  over  their  frivolity. 

A    few    days    later    Dalrymple    invited 


the  old  artist  into  his  studio.  Lindsay 
related  the  result  of  his  observations 
that  evening  in  his  own  den,  whither 
some  of  the  older  tenants  had  gravitated, 
moved  by  a  very  natural  desire  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  known  of  the  new-comers. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people 
can  get  into  Bohemia  without  credentials, 
although  it  is  true  that  these  credentials 
are  of  a  sort  not  current  in  the  fashion- 
able world. 

"His  studio  is  an  atrocity:  a  simple 
atrocity!"  fumed  Lindsay.  "He  has 
tacked  a  little  japanned  sign  outside  his 
door,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
starting  a  corset  manufactory  or  a  patent 
agency;  and  he  has  actually  hung  up  a 
tablet  and  pencil  for  the  use  of  patrons 
who  may  chance  to  call  when  he  is  out." 

A  general  laugh,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  bitterness,  but  strongly 
tinctured  with  worldly  experience,  fol- 
lowed this  announcement. 

"I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  great 
harm  in  doing  that,"  observed  a  dreamy 
looking  girl  artist,  who  lived  with  her 
mother  across  the  hall  from  the  rooms 
the  new-comers  had  taken. 

"But  you  should  see  the  interior,  my 
dear,"  insisted  the  old  painter.  "To 
begin  with,  a  blaze  of  light  pours  through 
the  unprotected  windows,  and  the  blocks 
of  unhewn  marble  he  has  ranged  along 
the  wall  with  geometrical  precision,  give 
the  place  the  look  of  a  tombstone  yard. 
A  huge  sheet-iron  box  is  labeled,  in 
large  letters,  'Modeling  Clay.'  On  the 
wall  he's  got  a  fantastic  device  filled 
with  a  lot  of  fancy  cutlery:  chisels, 
hammers,  knives,  every  conceivable 
implement.  I  presume  he  intends  them 
for  modeling  tools.  Then  he  has  a 
side  board  laden  with  jars  and  bottles, 
a  villainous  lot  of  chemicals,  giving  the 
place  a  tincture  of  an  apothecary  shop. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  picture  a  sump- 
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tuous  sofa,  a  pair  of  ebony  stands  with 
jardonieres,  luxurious  easy  chairs,  recep- 
tion chairs  with  stiff  backs,  a  handsome 
office  desk,  and  you  have  the  whole 
nonsensical  medle}'.  And  that  dapper 
fellow  capered  around  his  shop  and  chat- 
tered about  the  work  he  meant  to  do,  as 
if  all  that  was  necessary  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  was  to  hang 
out  his  shingle.  This,  too,  in  a  profes- 
sion that  is  a  V  ery  gem  of  excellence, 
that  only  the  anointed  should  ever  dare 
to  enter. " 

"It  is  plain  to  see  that  their  destiny 
is  failure,  unqualified  failure,"  said  a 
voice  so  deep  and  musical  thai  it  sounded 
like  some  low-toned  bell,  reverberating 
in  the  distance.  The  owner  of  this 
remarkable  voice  presented  an  appear- 
ance no  less  notable.  Tall  and  dark 
with  the  bearing  of  a  soldier  and  the 
manners  of  a  cavalier.  Major  Romney 
was  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  the  Old 
Bohemia  that  had  survived  the  changes 
of  the  past  quarter  century.  He  invari- 
ably wore  a  black  cloak,  clasped  at  the 
throat  with  heavy  silver  fastenings,  and 
a  wide  sombrero  of  black  felt  shaded  his 
handsome  face.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  veritable  Soldier  of  Fortune,  and 
while  his  past  was  wrapped  in  a  proper 
veil  of  mystery,  it  was  understood  that 
he  had  been  born  beneath  the  sunn)' 
skies  of  Spain,  of  an  English  father  and 
a  Spanish  mother,  and  that  his  fiery 
temper  and  reckless  daring  had  obliged 
him  to  flee  his  native  land,  only  to  en- 
gage in  new  and  more  thrilling  adven- 
tures in  the  West.  His  gallant  conduct 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had  earned 
him  the  rank  of  Major,  and  a  rifle  shot 
in  the  shoulder  had  procured  him  an 
honorable    discharge    from    the    service. 

Although  he  had  settled  down  to  a 
very  innocent  way  of  life,  doing  nothing 
more     bloodthirsty     than     stabbing     his 


enemies  with  a  pen  winged  with  the 
most  merciless  wit,  through  the  columns 
of  the  daily  papers  to  which  he  was  a 
regular  contributor,  he  never  went  on 
the  streets  without  a  dirk-knife  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  while  a  large 
navy  revolver  that  bore  upon  its  hilt  a 
row  of  crosses  commemorative  of  the 
seven  men  the  Major  had  sent  to  their 
long  rest  in  as  many  duels,  was  his  in- 
separable companion. 

Generous,  brilliant  and  reckless,  hope- 
lessly improvident,  as  ready  to  ask  a 
loan  of  a  friend  as  to  lavish  his  money 
on  the  crowd  when  a  streak  of  good 
fortune  filled  his  pockets,  he  was  the 
most  popular  member  of  the  colony  in 
Aladdin's  Cave,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  city. 

They  all  looked  at  him  as  he  put  forth 
this  opinion,  the  artist's  e5'es  lingering 
fondly,  for  he  was  the  one  picturesque 
figure  spared  to  them  by  the  new  civiliza- 
tion. No  one  felt  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  Major's  opinion,  or  to  suggest 
that  he  had  not  made  a  very  brilliant 
success  of  life  himself. 

"For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  if  they 
don't  pay  all  their  debts  and  have  a 
bank  account,"  drawled  Miss  Twitcham, 
who  eked  out  an  uncertain  livelihood  as 
a  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper. 
"The  Major  and  Mr.  Gastonberry  and  I 
will  have  somebody  to  keep  us  company. 
The  rest  of  you  are  all  too  disgracefully 
solvent. " 

The  Major  and  Mr.  Gastonberry,  the 
latter  a  somewhat  affected  young  man 
who  played  minor  parts  in  a  stock  com- 
pany at  a  leading  theater,  and  who  was 
privately  known  to  be  studying  the  part 
of  Hamlet  with  a  view  to  some  day 
punishing  the  world  with  a  new  reading 
of  that  celebrated  character,  passed  this 
allusion  in  dignified  silence,  and  Vesta 
Mathieu  tided  over  an  awkward  moment. 
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"The  girls  are  very  pretty,"  she  said 
wistfully,  for  the  young  artist  loved 
beauty,  and  could  never  comprehend 
that  in  her  own  dark  face  there  was 
something  better  than  mere  perfection 
of  feature. 

"If  they  are  going  to  have  trouble, 
that  is  a  reason  why  we  should  all  be 
very  kind  to  them,"  said  Margery  Gra- 
ham with  decision.  "I  am  sure  they  are 
very  respectable.      I  shall  call  on  them." 

"Wonder  if  they  have  a  little  cash 
ahead,"  said  Paul  Graham,  her  husband, 
while  his  wife's  cheek  flushed,  and  she 
sent  him  a  look  of  appeal  that  he  wil- 
fully evaded.  "If  the  young  man  would 
only  be  sensible  and  let  art  alone,  I 
could  take  him  into  a  little  scheme  that 
would  make  both  our  fortunes." 

Mrs.  Graham  arose  to  go,  looking  so 
distressed  that  Major  Romne}',  always 
ready  to  smooth  over  the  rough  places 
in  life,  hastened  to  relieve  the  general 
embarrassment  by  an  appeal  to  little 
Dorothy  Graham,  the  pet  of  the  house, 
who,  leaning  against  her  mother's  knee, 
had  been  a  silent  and  attentive  listener. 

"How  is  it.  little  Dorothy?  Are  you 
going  to  take  up  the  new  people:  the 
pretty  ladies  who  have  moved  into  the 
rooms  below?" 

"I  sink  dey  'spectable.  I  going  to 
call,"  replied  Dorothy  serenely,  in  such 
funny  mimicry  of  her  mother  that  there 
was  a  general  laugh. 

"That  settles  it.  We  must  all  take 
up  the  new-comers  if  Queen  Dorothy 
gives  them  the  seal  of  her  approval. 
The  strangers  are  henceforth  received 
into  the  sacred  realm  of  Bohemia,"  said 
the  Major,  snatching  up  the  child  and 
lifting  her  to  his  shoulder,  from  which 
elevated  perch  the  little  woman  looked 
down  with  a  tranquility  born  of  long 
established   custom. 

Relieved     from    the    restraint    of    his 


wife's  presence,  Graham  proceeded  to 
unfold  his  scheme: 

"Now  I  am  going  to  explain  the  plan 
I  have  under  consideration,  and  3'ou  can 
see  for  yourselves  that  there's  a  mint  of 
mone}'  in  it,"   he  began. 

"Out  with  it,  Graham!  Going  to  cut 
off  a  comet's  tail,  or  build  a  railroad  to 
the  moon?"  jested  the  Major,  for  Paul 
Graham  was  celebrated  for  his  brilliant 
schemes,  which  invariably  extracted 
money  from  other  people's  pockets,  with- 
out greatly  swelling  the  contents  of  his 
own. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  make  game  of 
it,"  rejoined  Graham  with  dignity. 
"But  when  you  walk  or  drive  to  Oak- 
land dry-shod,  across  a  good,  substantial 
bridge,  you  may  like  to  remember  that 
you  ridiculed  the  man  who  was  the  first 
to  place  the  scheme  before  the  public." 

The  rest  held  their  breath  at  the 
announcement  of  this  prodigious  enter- 
prise; and  the  speaker,  perceiving  that 
he  had  made  an  impression,  followed  up 
his  advantage.  "I  assure  you  there's 
nothing  visionary  about  it.  It's  as  prac- 
tical a  scheme  as  I   ever  undertook.  " 

"That's  not  sa3'ing  much  m  its  favor," 
interpolated  the  Major. 

"You  are  all  aware  that  I  am  a  prac- 
tical civil  engineer,  as  capable  a  one  as 
there  is  in  the  country,"  Graham  went 
on,  disdaining  to  notice  this  interrup- 
tion. "I  have  been  at  work  on  this 
subject  for  weeks,  for  I  determined  to 
say  nothing  about  it  until  I  knew  every 
inch  of  my  ground.  I  have  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  hydrographic 
chart  of  the  bay,  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  shallowness  of  some  of  the 
soundings.  Good,  solid  bottom,  too, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  line.  The 
tide  doesn't  begin  to  present  the  obsta- 
cles that  the  engineers  encountered  in  the 
action  of  the  current  of  the   Mississippi 
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at  St.  Louis.  With  a  system  of  stone 
piers,  spans  of  the  central  arches  nine 
hundred  feet  (}'ou  see  I've  figured  it  all 
out),  and  roadway  a  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  water,  there  would  be  no 
impediment  to  navigation,  and  the  whole 
structure  could  be  built  at  a  cost  of  only 
six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  only  trouble  is  to  get  the  right  men 
to  take  it  up.  The  S.  P.  people  are 
the  proper  ones.  They  could  scarcely 
afford  to  let  anyone  else  get  hold  of  it. 
But  do  you  know  my  chief  obstacle  to 
getting  the  matter  properly  before 
them?" 

Graham  looked  around  upon  his  audi- 
tors with  a  good-natured  smile. 

"Can't  imaigne,  I'm  sure.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  the  want  of  cheek,"  murmured 
the  Major,  under   breath. 

As  before,  Graham  ignored  the  caustic 
reflection. 

"I  haven't  a  decent  suit  of  clothes," 
he  said  beamingly.  "Absurd  situation, 
isn't  it?  But  those  men  think  so  much 
of  money  or  the  appearance  of  it,  that 
one  can't  go  before  them  like  a  beggar." 

"Of  course  not,"  some  one  politely 
assented. 

"There's  a  fortune  in  it,"  asserted 
Graham  confidently.  "Now  why  cannot 
we  keep  it  to  ourselves?  Suppose  we 
form  a  joint  stock  company;  incorporate; 
take  up  so  many  shares  ourselves, 
according  to  what  we  each  have  to  spare. 
Obtain  concessions;  take  an  office  in 
some  central  place;  get  out  our  maps 
and  prospectuses;  then  advertise  on  a 
big  scale  and  put  our  stock  on  the 
market.  To  say  nothing  of  the  margin 
we  could  leave  ourselves  on  shares,  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  a  gigantic  land 
speculation  in  Oakland. 

"We  could  buy  up  land  at  low  figures, 
paying  a  small  deposit  on  the  purchase, 
and  sell  it  at  ten  times  the  amount,  the 


moment  the  scheme  was  fairly  under 
way.      What  do  you  say?" 

"I  would  sooner  take  stock  in  a  pair 
of  blue  jeans  and  a  shovel,"  said  Mr. 
Lindsay  severely,  for  he  had  contributed 
to  Graham's  schemes  before.  "Any 
cime  you  feel  like  investing  in  them, 
apply  to  me. " 

"All  right,"  returned  Graham  airily, 
not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  the  old 
man's  tones  and  words.  "One  could 
scarcely  expect  a  man  of  your  age  to  be 
interested  in  undertakings  of  such  mag- 
nitude, Lindsay." 

"My  age!"  indignantlj'  exclaimed  the 
artist. 

"I  don't  think  I  would  draw  the  new 
people  into  any  schemes  for  fooling 
away  money,  Graham,"  said  Gastonberry 
considerately,  for  he  had  his  private 
reasons  for  deprecating  any  reckless 
waste  of  the  new-comers'  available  cash. 
"They  seem  a  very  nice  set.  That 
Dalrymple's  a  particularly  amiable 
fellow.  I  lent  him  a  hand  in  getting  a 
heavy  piece  of  furniture  in  place  this 
afternoon.  It's  only  fair  to  treat  them 
in  a  neighborly  way." 

Graham  looked  at  Gastonberry  with 
rank  suspicion,  and  the  actor  quailed 
beneath  his  gaze. 

Meantime,  in  the  self-same  hour  that 
this  conversation  was  taking  place,  three 
young  people  held  a  grave  consultation 
in  the  rooms  below. 

"I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  desperately  extravagant,"  confessed 
Dalrymple,  with  a  laugh.  "You  girls 
can't  guess  how  much  money  I  have 
left,  after  fitting  up  my  studio." 

"I  hope  you  have  more  than  I,"  re- 
plied his  sister  Olive,  a  tall,  elegant- 
looking  girl.  "Of  course  the  parlor  and 
bedroom  fur::iture,  which  I  undertook 
to  buy,  are  the  most  important  items, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  piano.      I  think  I 
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do  very  well  to  have  precisely  two 
dollars  aud  fifty  cents  left,  after  fitting 
up  the  rooms  so  comfortably." 

She  looked  about  her  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  quite  justified  by  their  sur- 
roundings, for  although  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  rooms  were  neither  very 
costly  nor  lavish,  the  furniture  was  sub- 
stantial and  in  perfect  taste,  the  draper- 
ies pleasing  in  tone  and  texture,  and 
the  expression  of  perfect  harmon}'  that 
prevailed  throughout,  lent  the  apart- 
ments a  home-like  look  that  is  usually 
acquired   only  by  long  usage. 

"The  sum  total  of  my  exchequer 
amounts  to  precisely  four  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents,"  announced  the  young 
man,  carefully  counting  out  this  sum  in 
silver  and  spreading  it  on  the  mantel. 

"Cliffe  Dalrymple!  Fourteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents,  spent  for  those  stones,  and  knives, 
and  a  chair  or  two!" 

"Sixty-five  cents.  Be  accurate,  Olive," 
corrected  the  sculptor  nonchalantly. 
"And  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  girls, 
that  I  should  have  been  twenty  dollars 
better  off,  if  that  young  man  with  the 
blonde  moustache;  I  have  his  card  here 
somewhere;  name's  Gastonberry,  and  it 
seems  he  plays  at  one  of  the  theaters, 
hadn't  discovered  that  he  was  short  of 
money,  and  it  was  after  banking  hours. 
Janet,  it  looks  as  if  you  would  have  the 
support  of  this  household  thrown  upon 
3'ou,  until  I  get  started  in  my  profes- 
sion. " 

"But  I  haven't  anything  to  support 
you  with,"   cried  the  girl  in  dismay. 

"No  money  at  all?"  cried  the  brother 
and  sister,  in  amazement. 

"Not  a  single  penny,"  said  the  girl, 
distressed. 

"But,  Janet,  you  had  the  same  amount 
we    had;     fifteen    hundred    dollars,     and 


nothing  at  all  to  buy  except  the  kitchen 
furniture,  and  a  few  supplies." 

"Nothing  at  all  to  buy?"  echoed  the 
girl.  "You  forget  the  dishes  and  the 
table  linen,  and  the  glassware,  and  the 
cooking  utensils.  My  gas  range  is  a 
beauty,  and  it  cost  a  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars.  My  marble  pastry  slab  was 
twenty-five  dollars;  my  patent  meal  chest 
twenty;  my  refrigerator  ninety;  the 
cork  matting  for  the  floor  thirty-five 
more;  the  agate-ware  cooking  utensils 
alone,  stew-pans,  frying  pans,  dish  pans, 
dippers,  pails,  basins,  kettles,  milk 
pans,  mixing  dishes,  measuring  cups, 
gem  pans,  baking  pans^such  a  lovely 
assortment  were  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars.  My  carved  oak  dresser  cost  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  brass 
kettle  was  five  dollars,  a  porcelain  pre- 
serving kettle,  eight.  And  when  it  came 
to  china  I  never  felt  so  poor  in  my  life. 
But  we  have  a  lovely  tea-set,  and  sevres 
cups,  and  the  mush  bowls  are  treasures, 
real  cloissone.  And  the  table  linen  is 
exquisite.  But  the  dinner  set  is  the 
cheapest  kind,  and  although  we  have 
silver  table  and  dessert  spoons  and  forks, 
and  knives  with  mother-of-pearl  handles, 
I  had  to  buy  nickel  teaspoons.  I  finished 
my  shopping  after  five  o'clock,  and 
hadn't  even  half  a  dime  left  to  pay  my 
car  fare,  so  had  to  walk  home  in  the 
dusk,  all    the  way    from   Market  Street." 

Something  in  the  situation  seemed  to 
afford  intense  amusement  to  these  irre- 
sponsible young  people.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  a  proper  concern  over  the 
financial  straits  into  which  they  had 
wandered,  they  stared  at  one  another 
with  eyes  brimful  of  fun,  and  then  burst 
into  a  hearty  chorus  of  laughter. 

"We  can't  suffer,"  said  Janet,  glee- 
fully, "so  long  as  the  flour  and  the  sugar 
and  coffee  and  chocolate  hold  oat.  And 
I've    laid    in    enough    spices  to    last    an 
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age,   and    canned    goods    enough    for    a 
party  of  shipwrecked   mariners." 

"And  the  rent  is  paid  for  a  month  to 
come,"  cheerfully  chimed  in  Dalrymple. 
"By  that  time  I  shall  be  well  under  way 
in  my  profession." 

"I  shall  spend  all  the  money  I  have 
left,  advertising  in  the  daily  papers  for 
music  pupils,"  added  Miss  Dalrymple, 
with  decision. 

"And  I  shall  certainly  find  something 
to  do  soon,"  said  Janet  Duncan  hope- 
fully. "Until  then  I  am  going  to  have 
the  most  delightful  time  in  the  world, 
cooking  over  my  gas  range.  Such  cakes 
and  such  puddings  as  you  shall 
have!" 

Olive  Dalrymple,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  trio  possessed  of  the 
slightest  sense  of  responsibility  or  worldly 
wisdom,  checked  their  indecorous  gayety. 
"I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position," 
she  said.  "Coming  here  perfect  stran- 
gers, with  neither  acquaintances  nor 
credit,  we  shall  appear  like  downright 
adventurers.  What  will  all  these  people 
think  of  us?" 

5^At  this,  the  three  were  genuinely 
troubled.  Yet  at  that  very  moment  "all 
these  people"  were  voting  to  befriend 
them,  because  of  this  very  financial  dis- 
aster that  threatened  to  engulf  them. 
Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  POPUL.A.R  drug  journal  sharply  rep- 
rimands the  male  students  of  an  East- 
ern college  of  pharmacy  for  trying  to 
crowd  out  the  young  women  by  subject- 
ing them  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances. 
Oregon  has  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  be  dis- 
honored by  any  male  student  giving 
cause  for  a  similar  complaint. 


NAMELESS. 

(CONCLIDED  FROM  PAGE  .32.) 
A     TEMPTATION. 

When  Elsie  was  fifteen  years  old,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hjelm  emigrated  to  Utah,  and 
she  being  under  parochial  authority 
could,  of  course,  not  be  taken  with  them. 
Consequently  she  had  to  earn  her  bread 
among  strangers  as  a  servant  girl.  Much 
annoyance  and  many  hardships  did  she 
have  to  put  up  with,  when  it  became 
known  that  she  belonged  to  the  despised 
people  called   "Mormons." 

She  had  now  given  up  her  childish 
dream  of  a  lovely  mother,  who  would 
some  day  come  and  claim  her,  having 
been  told  that  she  was  a  child  of  dis- 
grace, whom  no  one  would  ever  want  to 
claim.  She  mourned  over  the  loss  of 
her  imaginative  mother  as  much,  or  per- 
haps more  so,  than  she  would  have  done 
over  a  real  one. 

Having  been  used  in  all  her  childhood 
to  long  for  and  love  this  unseen  mother, 
whom  her  fanc}'  had  endowed  with  all 
that  was  noble  and  lovely,  and  whom 
she  had  firmly  believed  would  call  her 
home  some  day,  it  was  a  cruel  blow  she 
received  when  she  was  robbed  of  her 
childish  illusion.  It  embittered  her;  she 
became  quiet  and  shrinking,  ever  fearful 
that  the  story  of  her  birth  would  become 
known  to  any  new  acquaintance  she 
made,  yet  always  sure  that  it  would  the 
moment  her  name  was  enquired  after. 
The  mother's  shame  weighed  heavily  on 
the  innocent  child. 

The  Gospel  and  its  revealed  truths  were 
Elsie's  consolation.  It  had  taught  her, 
that  though  she  was  fatherless,  and 
motherless  here,  she  yet  had  parents  in 
heaven,  who  would  welcoms  her  home  if 
she  remained  faithful. 

It  was  very  little  she  could  mingle 
with  the  Saints  now,  as  she  generally 
had  pretty    hard    places    with  little    pay 
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and  but  a  few  hours  every  other  Sunday 
afternoon  free;  she  was  never  allowed  to 
remain  out  after  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  could  therefore  seldom  get  to  meet- 
ing. She  had  worked  one  year  in  a 
family  where,  though  she  had  to  work 
hard,  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  then 
her  mistress  died  leaving  her  again  with- 
out a  situation.  She  soon  obtained  an- 
other after  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
being  well  recommended.  The  day  be- 
fore she  was  to  enter  on  her  new  duties 
she  took  her  book  of  references  to  the 
police-station,  as  is  the  custom  in  Den- 
mark, when  servants  move  from  one  dis- 
trict into  another,  to  have  it  certified. 
It  was  always  very  trying  and  humiliat- 
ing for  Elsie  to  stand  in  the  crowded 
police  court  waiting  for  her  turn  to  come, 
and  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  coarse 
jokes  of  some  of  the  men  present  on  a 
similar  errand.  When  she  was  called  at 
last  the  officers  asked  her  name,  and  she 
timidl}'  answered   "Elsie." 

"  Elsie  what?" 

"That's  all,  sir. " 

"Your  last  name,  of  course,"  said  the 
man  roughly.  Elsie  was  ver}'  red  in  the 
face,  she  stood  there  with  downcast 
e3'es,  conscious  that  every  one  in  the 
room  was  looking  at  her;  and  she  said 
almost  inaudibly,    "I  have  no  surname." 

"Have  no  surname!"  repeated  the 
officer  in  astonishment,  you  must  be  a 
fool.  At  this  there  was  an  outburst  of 
laughter  in  the  crowd,  and  the  poor  girl 
wished  the  floor  vi'ould  open  and  swal- 
low her  up.  With  burning  cheeks  and 
trembling  lips  she  had  to  explain  that 
she  was  an  illegitimate  child,  and  had 
received  no  name.  When  she  got  home 
she  sobbed,  and  vowed  she  never  would 
go  there  again  come  what  might. 

The  family  Elsie  now  went  to  live 
with,  consisted  of  Mr.  Nimbo,  the  master 
of  the  house,  who  was  an  elderly  man,  an 


invalid  and  a  bachelor;  his  niece,  Miss 
Nimbo  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Kep- 
ler. It  was  a  good  situation,  she  had 
better  wages  than  she  had  ever  had,  and 
a  good  deal  more  freedom.  She  could 
now  attend  her  meetings  more  regularly, 
which  afforded  her  much  satisfaction. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  local  mis- 
sionary, a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Danielsen,  who  became  quite  interested 
in  Elsie,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
cultivating  her  acquaintance.  Elsie 
was  not  insensible  to  his  modest  ad- 
vances, but  she  did  not  know  him  well 
enough  she  thought,  to  keep  company 
with  him,  and  she  therefore  inquired  of 
the  president,  who  assured  her  that 
Danielsen  was  a  young  man  of  sterling 
quality,  after  which  she  allowed  the 
young  man  to  call  on  her  sometimes, 
and  take  her  to  meetings. 

Her  position  in  Mr.  Nimbo's  family 
was  not  always  an  agreeable  one.  Mrs. 
Kepler  was  very  hard  to  please,  and 
Miss  Nimbo  was  not  a  pleasant  young 
person.  She  was  overbearing  and  exact- 
ing, and  very  fond  of  alwaj's  letting 
Elsie  feel  how  verv  low  she  stood  on  the 
social  ladder.  Elsie  bore  her  part  with 
resignation,  and  took  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  at  least  one  of  the  familj' 
appreciated  tier  efforts  to  please  and  do 
her  work  well.  This  was  Mr.  Nimbo, 
who  from  the  very  first  had  shown  quite 
an  interest  in  Elsie.  He  often  loaned  her 
books  and  told  her  what  to  read,  also 
frequently  gave  her  a  ticket  to  one  of 
the  theaters.  Another  year  of  Elsie's 
life  passed  away  here,  and  despite  Mr. 
Nimbo's  kindness  she  often  felt  it  well 
nigh  impossible  to  endure  Miss  Nimbo's 
treatment  ot  her,  and  nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  the  scene  in  the  police 
court,  when  last  she  was  there,  kept  her 
from  seeking  another  situation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  family  went 
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abroad,  and  the  house  was  shut  up. 
Elsie  therefore  had  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment, but  promised  her  master  that  she 
would  come  back  and  live  with  them 
when  they  returned. 

An  elderly  sister,  who  took  in  sewing 
for  stores,  offered  Elsie  work,  and  she 
gladly  accepted  and  went  to  live  with 
this  lady.  She  was  now  past  eighteen, 
and  the  parochial  authorities  had  relin- 
quished their  hold  on  her;  she  was  her 
own  mistress,  free  to  go  to  Utah  if  she 
so  desired,  and  was  able  to  get  there. 
The  young  man  of  "sterling  quality," 
who  had  emigrated  nearly  a  year  prev- 
ious, now  wrote  and  offered  his  hand 
and  heart,  and  asked  her  to  become  his 
wife.  Elsie  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  the  husband  for  her  or  not,  and  she 
took  the  matter  before  God,  confident 
that  He  who  had  taken  away  her  fear  of 
the  skeletons,  would  not  fail  to  aid  her 
in  a  matter  so  much  more  important. 
She  received  an  assurance  in  her  heart 
that  Brother  Danielsen  was  to  be  her 
husband,  and  she  accepted  his  offer. 
In  his  next  letter  he  asked  her  to  be 
ready  to  come  to  Utah  in  the  spring,  as 
he  would  then  send  for  her.  The  young 
man  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  letters, 
to  a  description  of  how  he  was  trying  to 
provide  as  neat  a  home  for  his  little 
wife  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do 
with  his  limited  means. 

Is  there  any  greater  happiness  for  a 
young  girl,  than  the  prospect  of  soon 
becoming  the  mistress  of  her  own  home; 
reigning  queen  in  her  own  little  king- 
dom; one  in  heart  and  soul,  with  the 
man  she  loves?  And  Elsie  who  had  all 
her  life  served  others,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve at  times,  that  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  to  this.  And  then  there  was  an 
escape  from  the  torturing  position  of  be- 
ing nameless.  Oh,  how  she  thanked 
God  for  this.      So  far  everything    looked 


bright  and  cheerful  for  the  orphan,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  poverty,  had  always  tried 
to  keep  near  to  God,  and  listened  to  the 
still  small  voice  within  her.  And  then 
came  the  temptation. 

One  day,  shortly  before  New  Years, 
Elsie  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kepler, 
telling  her  that  the  family  was  once 
more  at  home,  and  hoped  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  her  from  coming  to 
live  with  them  again.  She  laughed 
a  satisfied  little  laugh,  as  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  "Oh,  but  this  is  fortunate!  But 
I  will  go  and  see  them,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  Miss  Nimbo  that 
I'm  going  to  be  married  soon;  a  thing 
she  is  not  likely  ever  to  be,  homely  and 
disagreeable  as  she  is."  Elsie  could  not 
refrain  from  this  bit  of  malice,  and  she 
looked  with  a  pleased  smile  in  the  mir- 
ror at  the  reflection  there,  as  she  tied  on 
her  new  bonnet;  for  Elsie  was  quite  im- 
proved, both  as  to  looks  and  dress. 
She  left  her  humble  home  with  as  tran- 
quil a  mind  as  it  is  possible  for  a  pure 
young  girl  to  have,  little  dreaming  how 
much  perplexity  of  spirit  she  would  have 
to  endure  before  her  return,  nor  how 
quickly  peace  and  happiness  flies  when 
the  tempter  is  allowed  to  enter. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Nimbo's  she  found 
that  the  housekeeper  and  Miss  Nimbo 
were  absent,  and  that  the  master  of  the 
house  was  alone.  He  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  her  but  looked  gravely  at 
her,  for  she  was  dressed  rather  above 
her  station,  and  he  appeared  to  disap- 
prove of  it,  and  she  noticed  it  at  once. 
Mr.  Nimbo  had  ever  been  kindness  per- 
sonified to  her,  and  she  felt  uneasy. 
When  reaching  out  his  hand  toward  her, 
he  said;  "Let  me  look  at  your  hands  my 
child."  Greatly  surprised,  Elsie  pulled 
off  her  gloves,  not  without  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  for  what  right  had  he  to 
talk  to  her  in  this   fashion,    he    was    not 
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her  master  now!  But  she  showed  him 
her  hands  that  bore  every  mark  of  dili- 
gent work,  and  Mr.  Nimbos  face 
brightened.  Taking  both  her  hands  in 
his,  he  said:  "Forgive  me  Elsie,  how 
could  I  think  of  evil  connected  with 
you?"  Elsie  looked  puzzled,  and  won- 
dered what  he  meant. 

After  some  hesitation  he  continued: 
"I  am  right  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  alone.  Elsie,  I  dare  say 
you  have  noticed  that  I  have  always 
taken  an  interest  in  you?"  Elsie  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  I 
might  have  any  special  reason  for  so 
doing?" 

"No  sir,  never!"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished girl,  who  began  to  realize 
something  of  the  nature  of  things. 

"You  see  it's  this  way,"  he  proceeded 
after  an  awkward  pause.  "  I'm  a  lonely 
old  man,  almost  too  old  to  think  of  you; 
but  if  you  could  give  up  your  youth  to 
me — become  my  wife,  and  would  nurse 
me  in  my  old  age,  I  woald  try  and  make 
you  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for  me." 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  Elsie's 
face  was  crimson,  and  the  greatest  sur- 
prise was  depicted  on  it.  Utterly  be- 
wildered she  stood  unable  to  say  a 
word. 

"I  have  taken  you  by  surpirse,  little 
Elsie,"  said  Mr.  Nimbo  kindly,  "but 
you  need  not  answer  me  now.  Go  home 
and  think  it  over,  and  send  me  your  an- 
swer in  a  week. " 

Elsie  never  knew  how  she  got  home; 
she  seemed  to  walk  on  air.  Here  was 
an  escape  from  poverty;  here  was  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  what  she  had  always 
desired:  wealth  and  comfort.  Here  was 
a  name,  an  honored  well-respected  name 
for  the  nameless  outcast.  And  here  also 
was  a  chance  of    lording    it    over    those 


who  had  ill-treated  her.  Now  she  could 
scorn  where  others  had  scorned  her;  pay 
them  back  in  their  own  coin,  thus  the 
tempter  whispered  and  she  listened  eager 
ly.  Her  thoughts  ran  wildly  all  day,  and 
nearly  all  night.  The  poor  child  had 
become  dizzy  with  the  thought  of  the 
elevated  position  before  her.  Brother 
Danielsen,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  his 
promised  wife;  the  gospel  and  its  prin- 
ciples all  were  forgotten  in  her  first  tu- 
multuous joy  at  the  prospect  before  her. 
Little  by  little  as  she  got  used  to  think- 
ing about  it,  and  would  allow  her  con- 
science to  whisper  a  word,  her  true  po- 
sition loomed  up  before  her  like  a  phan- 
tom. She  tried  to  drive  it  from  her, 
would  not  allow  herself  to  think  of  God, 
nor  the  covenant  she  had  made  with  Him. 
At  night  it  troubled  her  mind  weighed 
her  down  with  fear,  and  she  would  re- 
solve to  adhere  to  the  faith  she  had  es- 
poused and  let  the  vanity  of  this  world 
alone,  but  when  morning  came  she  saw 
things  in  a  different  light,  and  deter- 
mined to  accept  Mr.  Nimbo's  offer. 
Good  and  evil  influences  struggled  for 
the  mastery  in  her  heart  the  whole  week 
through,  when  evil  conquered,  and  she 
wrote  and  told  Mr.  Nimbo  that  she 
would  accept  his  offer.  But  then  her 
conscience  awoke  in  earnest  and  suffered 
her  no  rest  night  or  day.  She  tried  to 
pray,  and  besought  God  to  forgive  her, 
but  her  prayer  was  of  little  force;  the 
confidence  in  God  a  good  conscience  se- 
cures, was  gone.  New  Year's  was  at  the 
door  again  for  the  nineteenth  time  since 
the  morning  Elsie  made  her  unwelcomed 
entrance  in  this  world,  but  she  ftit  less 
joy  at  its  coming  than  she  had  ever 
done.  The  day  after  she  had  sent  off 
her  letter  to  Mr.  Nimbo  was  New  Year's 
eve,  and  Elsie  sat  arranging  her  finery 
for  the  night,  as  she  was  to  meet  with 
the  Saints  for  the  last  time.      Her  tears 
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feirfast  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  she 
began  to  realize  that  if  she  suffered 
so  now,  what  would  it  not  be  after- 
wards! Was  it  really  worth  while  to 
throw  away  her  soul's  salvation  for  this 
world's  goods?  Would  it  not  be  buy- 
ing a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  too  dearly? 
And  suppose  she  was  to  die  soon,  what 
then  had  she  gained  by  her  folly?  She 
became  frightened  at  what  she  had  done. 
Oh,  was  it  not  fearful?  What  could  she 
do?  How  she  regretted  it  now!  If  she 
could  only  recall  it!  How  displeased 
the  Lord  must  be  with  her!  How  could 
she  ever  approach  Him  again!  Oh,  to 
have  the  peace  of  mind  she  used  to  have! 
To  have  the  approbation  of  her  Heavenly 
Father  once  more'  She  fell  on  her 
knees  and  prayed  for  help,  for  support 
in  what  she  now  decided  to  do;  she 
could  not,  would  not  endure  this  any 
longer.  Hastily  arising,  she  wrote  a  few 
words  to  her  former  master,  and  begged 
of  him  to  forgive  her,  but  she  had  re- 
considered the  matter  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she,  had  better  remain 
poor  to  the  end  of  her  days,  as  she  was 
a  Mormon,  and  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  young  man  in  Utah.  She  had  no 
excuse  for  what  she  had  done,  but  said 
she  had  been  sorely   tempted. 

At  dark  she  took  the  note  to  Mr. 
Nimbo's  house  herself,  put  it  in  the  let- 
ter box  and  rang  the  bell;  she  dared  not 
wait  until  the  postman  could  take  it. 
Then  she  sped  away  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  once  more  at  home,  she  wept  for 
very  joy  that  the  load  was  off  her  heart. 
She  considered  the  past  week  the  most 
miserable  she  had  ever  spent.  That 
evening  many  of  the  Saints  wondered  at 
Elsie's  buoyancy,  and  some  of  them  ask- 
ed if  her  ship  had  come  in  since  she 
was  in  such  spirits;  she  nodded  laugh- 
ingly, and  said  it  had,  mentally  adding: 
"Freighted  with  a  good  conscience." 


A    SON. 

It  was  New  Year's  once  more.  Over 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  Elsie 
came  to  Utah,  where  she  lived  with  her 
husband  in  one  of  our  smaller  towns. 
The  years  have  improved  Elsie's  looks, 
rather  than  otherwise;  she  is  what  every- 
body would  call  a  fine  woman,  with  her 
soft  eyes  and  kind  ways.  Brother  Daa- 
ielsen  is  a  man  of  sterling  quality  still, 
though  not  so  young  any  more.  He  is 
immensely  fond  of  his  wife,  and  thinks 
there  is  no  woman  like  her. 

Everything  is  bustle  in  Elsie's  home; 
the  girls,  and  there  is  a  houseful  of  them, 
no  less  than  six  ranging  from  five  to 
eighteen — are  in  and  out  incessantly  till 
Brother  Danielsen  declares  it  impossible 
to  find  a  place  where  he  can  read  his 
paper  in  peace.  And  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  six  light-hearted  girls  can  make 
a  good  deal  of  commotion,  especially  if 
Ma  thinks  it  is  but  New  Year's  once  a 
year,  and  lets  them  run  riot  in  their  hol- 
iday preparations.  New  Year's  is  always 
a  double  holiday  with  the  Danielsens  it 
being  Ma's  birthday  as  well,  and  this 
time  it  is  almost  greater  than  ever,  as 
brother  Walter,  who  is  way  off  in  S — 
teaching  school,  is  coming  home.  He 
has  been  away  nearly  a  year,  and  they 
are  all  anxious  to  have  him  with  them 
once  more.  Hence  there  is  an  extra 
amount  of  goodies  wanted,  for  Walter  is 
very  fond  of  cakes  and  sweets.  Jenny 
the  eldest,  who  has  little  by  little  come 
to  take  the  lead  in  household  affairs,  and 
the  load  to  a  great  extent  off  Ma's  should- 
ers, is  busy  with  a  fruit  cake,  while  Lou- 
isa is  frying  doughnuts,  and  Mary  tends 
the  roast,  Nora  has  gone  to  the  store 
after  various  necessaries,  and  the  two 
5'oungest,  eager  to  help  everywhere,  are 
in  everybody's  way.  The  mother  of  all 
these  girls,  our  Elsie  from  years  ago,  is 
in  the  sitting-room  putting  the  finishing 
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touches^;' to  a  dress  for  Dagmar,  the 
youngest;  her  mind  and  soul  occupied 
with  her  coming  boy,  her  first  born,  the 
darling  of  her  heart.  She  wonders  if  he 
has  altered  an}'  in  appearance.  His 
heart  is  sure  to  be  the  same,  so  full  of 
love  for  her  and  his  home,  so  kind  and 
generous,  so  easily  led,  ah  yes,  so  easily 
led  I  His  companions  have  found  that 
out  and  often  taken  advantage  of  it. 
The  kitchen  door  opens  and  brother 
Danielsen  thrusting  his  head  in  announ- 
ces that  he  is  going  down  to  meet  Wal- 
ter. Elsie  nods  and  begs  of  him  to 
hurry  home;  and  falls  to  thinking  of  her 
boy  again. 

Nora  has  at  lasc  come  back  from  the 
store,  and  going  quietly  up  to  her  moth- 
er says  timidly: 

■■Ma." 

■■Well." 

"Tom  Barker's  come   back  again." 

Elsie  started;   have  you  seen  him?'^ 

■'No,  but  Rose  Woods  told  me.  He 
is  going  to   California." 

■■Well  I'm  glad  of  it;  I  wish  he  had 
gone.  ■■ 

Nora  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went 
on:  ■'Yes  but  Ma — now  don't  worry 
about  it  will  you — he's  been  to  S — and 
seen  Walter,  and  he  says  that  Walter 
has  promised  to  go  out  with   him.  " 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  said 
the  mother  with  decision;  but  the  anx- 
ious look  in  her  eyes  betrayed  that  she 
was  far  from  sure. 

"I  wouldn't  trouble  about  it.  Ma," 
counseled    Nora,  going  about  her    work. 

"Oh  no  I  wont."  But  she  did.  The 
moment  Nora  had  left  the  room,  her 
tear-dimmed  eyes  looked  heavenward, 
and  the  trembling  lips  whispered:  '^O 
God  protect  mj-  boy,  for  I  can  not  any 
more.  When  I  could  keep  him  inside 
my  own  gate,  and  shut  the  door  on  all 
undesirable    companions    he      was     safe 


but  now  he  has  grown  out  of  my  reach, 
out  of  my  arms.  Oh,  that  he  was  a 
baby  again !  Perhaps  I  did  wrong  m}- 
Father  in  exercising  so  much  faith  in 
his  behalf  when  he  was  sick  as  a  child. 
But  O  Lord,  if  he  should  go  wrong  ra- 
ther take  him  now,  take  him  now!  She 
hurriedly  wiped  away  her  tears,  as  the 
two  youngest  girls  bounded  into  the  room 
with  the  news  that  they  were  coming 
now.  Elsie  dropped  scissors  and  sew- 
ing on  the  floor,  in  her  eagerness  to  greet 
her  boy.  When  the  young  man,  after 
the  first  joyous  greetings  were  over,  was 
at  last  almost  carried  into  the  sitting- 
room,  the  girls  walked  around  him,  ad- 
miring him,  and  declared  him  better 
looking  than  ever,  and  Walter,  who  really 
was  very  handsome,  blushed  and  hugged 
hib  mother  again  and  they  all  sat  down, 
and  chatted  till  Mary  with  a  scream  re- 
membered her  roast,  and  all  the  girls 
bustled  off  m  different  directions;  Pa 
went  to  do  the  chores,  and  mother  and 
son  were  left  alone.  After  a  while  Wal- 
ter told  his  mother  about  his  projected 
California  trip;  told  her  what  a  glowing 
account  Tom  Barker  had  given  of  the 
place;  how  easily  a  ■■fellow"  could  make 
money  there;  ■'and  besides,  mother,"  he 
concluded,  ■■  I  want  to  win  a  name  and 
that's  something  you  can't  do  here.  " 

Elsie  looked  at  her  son  with  tender 
reproach. 

Walter  understood  the  look  and  said 
jestingly  :  "  Well  you  were  a  girl  mother, 
and  needed  no  name;  I  must  win  a  great 
name  for  m}'  future  wife,  and  my  moth- 
er;" he  added  as  he  saw  the  troubled 
look  on  that  mother's  face. 

■■Walter,"  she  began  falteringly,  ■■there 
is  but  one  name  other  than  your  father's, 
that  I  could  wish  you  to  win,  and  it  is 
that  of  a  good  Latter-day  Saint;  and 
there  is  but  one  journey  I  should  be 
pleased,   nay  overjoyed   to  see  you    take. 
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that  of  a  missionary  out  in  the  world  to 
preach  the  gospel.  " 

"Oh,  well  mother  I'm  not  good  enough 
for  that,"  interposed  the  young  man; 
"  I  know  I  am  not.  ' 

"Well  but  try  to  become  good  enough," 
urged  Elsie.  Their  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  announcement  that 
supper  was  ready. 

What  a  delicious  meal  and  what  a  hap- 
py, congenial  company;  only  the  mother's 
joy  was  mixed  at  the  thought  of  her 
son's  contemplated  trip. 

Next  day  being  New  Year's  day  and 
Ma's  birthday,  there  was  company  at 
home;  and  Walter  took  his  sisters  out 
sleigh-riding,  and  many  an  admiring 
glance  was  sent  after  the  handsome 
youth,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his  looks, 
was  bent  only  on  getting  as  much  en- 
joyment out  of  his  holidays  as    possible. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  going  to  have 
a  good  time  at  Will  Burt's,  and  Walter 
was  invited,  and  went  after  supper,  fol- 
lowed by  his  mother's  anxious  look. 
She  had  no  opportunity  of  warning  him 
against  giving  any  promise  to  Tom  Bar- 
ker, who  was  a  wild,  reckless  boy,  one 
who  had  always  had  an  evil  influence 
over  Walter. 

After  the  company  had  departed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  gone  to  bed,  Elsie 
still  sat  up  waiting  for  her  boy  to  come 
home.  Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
past,  as  always  on  New  Year's  day.  She 
wondered  where  the  mother  was,  who 
forty  years  ago  gave  her  life,  and  then 
left  her  to  perish,  if  Providence  had  so 
desired  it.  Had  she  gone  to  the  un- 
known worlds,  or  was  she  still  alive, 
old  and  feeble,  perhaps  weighed  down 
with  a  guilty  conscience.  Perhaps  if 
she  knew  that  the  wretched  child,  the 
fruit  of  her  sin,  had  been  blessed  by 
God  and  raised  out  of  her  misery  to  be- 
come the  beloved  mother  of  a  family  such 


as  hers;  perhaps  she  would  wonder  at 
the  wisdom  and  rLierc)'  of  God,  who  had 
turned  her  sin  and  shame  to  a  blessing 
unto  many.  And  now  her  boy,  her  noble, 
lovely  boy,  of  whom  she  had  dared  hope 
so  much,  even  that  he  might  have  been 
permitted  to  go  back  to  her  country  and 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings,  what  would 
become  of  him?  Would  he  go  astray 
after  the  pains  she  had  taken  in  trying 
to  bring  him  up  righteously?  Her  heart 
failed  her;  she  bowed  her  head  in  grief, 
and  a  prayer,  such  as  only  a  mother  can 
utter,  went  up  for  her  boy  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  he  might  be  led  to  walk 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

Just  then  his  step  sounded  on  the 
frozen  ground  outside,  and  a  moment 
later  he  stood  before  her. 

"You  up  still,  mother'"  he  exclaimed, 
coming  over  to  where  she  sat. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  come  home  and 
find  the  house  cold.  Have  you  had  a 
good  time?" 

"Tolerably.  Pve  had  a  present  any- 
way," he  said  laughingly,  as  he  hung  up 
his  coat. 

"A  present  from  whom?" 

"Tom."  He  held  it  toward  her.  But 
his  mother  recoiled.  It  was  a  beautiful 
mother  of  pearl  cigar-case. 

"A  cigar-case!  Walter,  you  don't 
smoke,  surely?" 

"No,  mother." 

"Burn  it,  Walter;  don't  let  such  a 
thing  be  found  in  your  possession," 
cried  Elsie,  excitedly. 

And  Walter  took  it  and  threw  it  in 
among  the  burning  coal  in  the  stove. 
He  turned  and  looked  smilingly  at  her. 

"Am  I  not  an  obedient  boy?" 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  was  all  his 
mother  could  say. 

"Of  course  I  was  foolish  for  accept- 
ing it,  but  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  refuse; 
he  seemed  to  set    so   much  store  by  it," 
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said  Walter  apologetically;  and  then 
brightening  up  continued:  "I  have  some 
news  for  you.  I  think  I  shall  go  away 
in  the  spring;  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

Elsie  looked  at  him  silently.  If  he 
contemplated  going  away  from  home 
with  that  wild  boy,  God  would  forbid  it. 
He  would  not  allow  it,  surely.  She 
had  striven  so  hard  to  keep  him  in 
duty's  path;  had  all  her  labor  been  in 
vain?  The  young  man  looked  at  her, 
and  repeated  his  question.  "Have  you 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  mother?" 

"Nothing,  my  son;  except  that  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  guard  you  from 
evil;  if  you  throw  yourself  wilfully  into 
the  arms  of  temptation  by  going  away 
with  this  reckless  bo}',  far  from  the 
voice  and  eyes  of  your  parents,  I  know 
that  you  will  come  to  grief.  " 

"Please  don't  look  that  way,  mother; 
it's  enough  to  curdle  one's  blood;  come, 
let's  be  friends.  1  am  not  going  with 
any  reckless  boy;  1  told  him  tonight 
that  I  hoped  I  had  outgrown  his  in- 
fluence over  me.  He  may  go  where  he 
pleases  for  me — no,  wait," — as  Elsie 
made  as  if  to  embrace  him.  "I  have 
still  more  to  tell  you.      On  my  way  over 

I   met  Brother  L ,    and    he    told    me 

that  I  had  better  prepare  myself,  as  he 
thought  I  would  be  called  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  Denmark  next  spring." 

Elsie's  joy  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described. 

"And  do  you  think  you  are  good 
enough,  my  dear  boy?"  she  presently 
asked,  when  she  could  speak  between 
her  crying. 

"I'll  take  your  advice,  mother,  and 
try  to  become  good  enough. " 

Elsie's  heart  was  full  to  overflowing. 
How  good  was  God!  Her  boy  was  go- 
ing to  preach  the  gospel.  Perhaps  his 
voice  might  reach  the  one  who  had 
erred  so    greatly;    and    from    her    joyful 


heart  went  up  a  prayer  for  her  mother, 
wherever  she  was,  that  the  Lord  might 
have  pity  on  the  sinner. 

Suphv   I'll/ f?i tine. 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

[Lectures  by    Elder   James   E.    Tulmage,  before  the 
Cliurcb  Uniyersity  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City] . 

Sunday,  Nov.  19,  1893. 
4.  We  believe  tiiat  the  first  principles 
and  ordinances  op  the  Gospel  are:  {/) 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  Re- 
pentance: (j)  Baptistn  by  immersion  for 
the  remission  of  sins;  {P)  Laying  on  of 
LLands  for  the  Gift  of  the  LLoly  Ghost. 

FAITH. 

Nature  of  Faith. — The  predominat- 
ing sense  in  whicli  the  term  faith  is  used 
throughout  the  scriptures,  is  that  of  full 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  being,  pur- 
poses, and  words  of  God.  Such  trust,  if 
it  be  implicit,  will  destroy  all  possibility 
of  doubt  concerning  things  accomplished 
or  promised  of  God,  even  though  such 
things  be  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
senses  of  mortality;  hencs  arises  the  de- 
finition of  faith  given  by  Paul:  "Now 
faith  is  the  substance"  (i.  e.  confidence, 
or  assurance)  "of  things  hoped  for.  the 
evidence"  (i.  e.  the  demonstration  or 
proof)  "of  things  not  seen."*  It  is  plain 
that  such  a  feeling  of  trust,  may  exist  in 
different  persons  in  varying  degrees;  in- 
deed, faith  may  manifest  itself,  from  the 
incipient  feeble  state  which  is  little  more 
than  mere  belief,  scarcely  free  from  hes- 
itation and  fear,  to  the  strength  of  abid- 
ing confidence  which  sets  doubt  and 
sophistry  at  defiance. 

Faith  a  Principle  of  Power.  —  In  its 
widest  sense,  faith, — the  assurance  of 
things  for  which  we  hope,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  discernible  through 
our      senses,     is     the     motive     principle 

*Heb.  xi,l. 
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that  impels  men  to  resolve  and  to  act. 
Without  its  exercise  we  would  make  no 
exertion,  the  results  of  which  are  to  ap- 
pear in  the  future:  without  faith  that  he 
will  gather  in  the  autumn,  man  would 
not  plant  in  the  spring,  neither  would 
he  essay  to  build,  did  he  not  have  con- 
fidence that  he  would  finish  the  struc- 
ture and  enjoy  its  use;  had  the  student 
no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  success- 
fully following  his  studies,  he  would  not 
enter  upon  his  courses.  This  principle 
becomes  therefore  the  moving  power 
by  which  men  struggle  for  excellence, 
oftentimes  enduring  vicissitudes  and 
suffering  that  they  may  achieve  their 
purposes. 

The  exercise  of  faith  is  pleasing  unto 
God,  and  thereby  His  interposition  may 
be  secured.  It  was  through  faith  that 
the  Israelites  in  their  exodus  from  Egypt 
followed  their  dauntless  leader  into  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  and  through  the  protect- 
ing agencies  of  God,  which  that  faith 
drew  forth,  they  were  saved,  while  the 
Egyptians  met  destruction  in  attempting 
to  follow.* 

With  full  confidence  in  the  instruc- 
tions and  promises  of  God,  Joshua  and 
his  intrepid  followers  laid  siege  to  Jer- 
icho; and  the  walls  of  that  mighty  city 
of  sin  fell  before  the  faith  of  the  be- 
siegers  without  the  use  of  battering  rams, 
or  other  engines  of  war.f  By  the  same 
power,  Joshua  gained  the  assistance  of 
the  luminaries  of  heaven,  in  his  work  of 
victory  over  the  Amorites.  J 

Paul  cites§  us  also  to  the  instances  of 
Gideon, IIBarak,^  Samson, **Jephthah,  f-f 


*  Ex.  xiv,  22-29.     Heb.  xi,  29. 
t  Josh,  vi,  20.     Heb.  xi,  30. 

I  .Tosh.  X,  12. 

J  Heb.  xi,  32-34.     Doc.  &  Cov.,  Lecture  i,  20. 

II  Judges  vi,  11. 
%  Judges  iv,  6. 
**  Judges  xiii,  24. 
tt  Judges  xii,  1-7. 


David,*  Samuel, f  and  the  prophets, 
"who  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  pro- 
mises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
were   made  strong.  " 

It  was  by  faith  that  Alma  and  Amulek 
were  delivered  from  captivity,  while  the 
prison  walls  which  had  previousl}'  held 
them  were  rent  and  demolished.!  By 
faith,  Nephi  and  Lehi§  the  sons  of  Hela- 
man  were  protected  from  their  La- 
manite  foes,  even  by  fire,  though  they 
were  not  burned;  and  a  still  greater 
work  was  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  their 
persecutors,  for  they  became  enlightened, 
and  accepted  the  testimony  of  truth. 

Through  the  operation  of  faith  even 
the  waves  of  the  sea  may  be  subdued, || 
trees  are  subject  to  the  voice  of  him  who 
commands  b}'  faith  ;Tf  mountains  may  be 
removed  in  the  accomplishment  of  right- 
tous  purposes,**  thesick  may  be  healed, ft 
evil  spirits  may  be    cast    out,|J    and  the 


dead  may  be  raised  to  life. 


All  things 


are  wrought  through  faith.  |||| 

Faith  Essential  to  Salvation. — Inas- 
much as  salvation  is  attainable  only 
through  the  mediation  and  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  since  this  is  made  applicable 
to  individual  sin    only  in    the    cases    of 

*I.  Sam.  xvi,  1,  13;  xvii,  45. 

tl.  Sam.  i,  20;  xii,  20. 

t  Alma  xiv,  26-29.     Doe.  &  Cov.,  Lecture  I,  19. 

jJHelaman  v,  20-52.     Doc.  &  Gov.,  Lecture  I,  19. 

II  Matt,  viii,  23-27.  Mark  iv,  36-41.    Lulie  viii,  22-25 
Matt,  xiv,  24-32.     Marli  vi,  47-51.     John  vi,  17-21. 

fMatt.  xxi,  17.     Mark  xi,    12-13,  20-24.     Book  of 
Jacob  iv,  6. 

**Matt.  xvii,  20.     Mark   xi,    23-24.     Ether  xii,   30 
Jacob  iv,  6.     Doc.  <&  Gov.,  Lecture  I,  19. 

■ft  Luke  xiii,  11;  xiv,  2;  xvii.   11;   xxii,    50.     Matt- 
viii,  2,5, 14,  16,  etc.,  etc. 

Xt  Matt,  viii,  28.     Mark  i,  23.     Matt,  xvii,  19. 

JJ  Luke  vii,  11-Ifi.     John   xi,  43-45-     I.    Kings   xvii, 
17-24. 

ill  Matt,  xvii,  20.     Mark  ix,  23.     Eph.  vi,  16.   L  John 
v,4. 
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those  who  obey  the  laws  of  righteousness, 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  indispensable  to 
salvation.  But  no  one  can  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  doubt 
the  existence  and  authorit}'  of  either  the 
Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost;  therefore 
faith  in  the  entire  Godhead  is  essential 
to  salvation.  Paul  declares  that  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  "for 
he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  Him."*  The  scrip- 
tures abound  in  assurances  of  salvation 
to  those  who  will  exercise  faith  in  God, 
and  obey  the  requirements  which  that 
faith  will  make  plain.  Christ's  words 
on  the  matter  are  conclusive,  "He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned, f"  and  again,  "He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  but  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him.  "J 

And  similar  doctrines  did  His  apostles 
teach  after  His  death  all  the  days  of  their 
ministry.  §  A  natural  result  of  implicit 
faith  in  the  Godhead,  will  be  a  growing 
confidence  in  the  words  and  works  of 
God's  appointed  servants;  an  abiding 
trust  in  the  living  oracles  of  heaven. 

Faith  a  Gift  of  God. — Though  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  who  diligently  strive 
to  gain  it,  faith  is  nevertheless  a  divine 
gift,  and  can  be  obtained  only  from 
God.  II  As  is  fitting  for  so  priceless  a 
pearl,  it  is  given  to  those  only  who  show 

*Heb.  xi,  6. 
t  Mark  xvi,  16. 

JAets  ii,38;  xvi,  31  ;  x,  42.  Rom.  x,  9.  I.  Pet.  i, 
9.     Heb.  iii,  19;  xi,  6.    I.  John  iii,  23  :  v,  14. 

I  John  iii,  ."fi.  See  also  John  iii,  15  ;  iv,  42;  v,  24;  xi, 
25.  Gal.  ii,  20.  I.  Nephi  x,  6,  17.  II.  Nephi  xxv.  25 
xxvi,  8.  Enos  i,  8.  Hel.  v,9.  Mos.  iii,  17.  Doc.  &  Cov. 
xlv,  8       III.  Nephi  xxvii,  19. 

II  Matt,  xvi,  17.  John  vi,  44,  65.  Eph.  ii,  8.  I.  Cor. 
xii,  9.     Rom.  xii,  3.     Moroni  x,  II. 


by  their  sincerity  that  they  are  worthy 
of  it,  and  who  give  promise  of  abiding 
by  its  dictates.  Although  faith  is  called 
the  first  principle  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
though  it  be  in  fact  the  foundation  of  all 
religious  belief,  yet,  even  faith  is  pre- 
ceded by  sincerity  of  disposition,  and 
humility  of  soul,  whereb3'  the  word  of 
God  may  make  an  impression  upon  the 
heart.*  No  compulsion  is  used  in  bring- 
ing men  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  yet  as 
fast  as  we  open  our  hearts  to  the  influ- 
ences of  righteousness,  the  faith  that 
leads  to  life  eternal  will  be  given  us  of 
our  Father. 

repentance. 

Sunday,   Nov.   21),   1893. 

Nature  of  RErENiANCE.  The  term 
"repentance"  is  used  in  the  scriptures 
with  several  different  meanings,  hut  as 
representing  the  duty  required  of  all  who 
would  obtain  forgiveness  for  transgres- 
sion, it  indicates  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin, 
embodying,  (1)  a  conviction  of  guilt: 
(2)  a  desire  to  escape  the  hurtful  effects 
of  sin,  and  (3)  an  earnest  determination 
to  forsake  sin.  Repentance  is  a  result 
of  contrition  of  soul,  which  springs  from 
a  deep  sense  of  humility,  and  this  in 
turn  is  dependent  upon  the  exercise 
of  an  abiding  faith  in  God.  Repentance 
therefore  properly  ranks  as  the  second 
principle  of  the  gospel,  closely  associ- 
ated with  faith. 

Repentance  is  Essential  to  Salva- 
tion.— This  evidence  of  sincerity,  this 
beginning  of  a  better  life,  is  required  of 
every  candidate  for  salvation.  In  the 
obtaining  of  divine  mercy,  repentance  is 
as  indispensable  as  faith,  it  must  be  as 
extensive  as  sin.  Where  can  we  find  an 
absolutely  sinless  mortal?  Sagely  did 
the  Preacher  of  old  declare  "There  is 
not  a  just  man    upon    earth,     that    doeth 


*See  Roiri.  X,  1/ 
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good,  and  sinneth  not."*  Who  therefore 
has  no  need  of  forgiveness?  who  is  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  repent- 
ance? God  has  promised  forgiveness 
unto  those  who  truly  repent  before  Him, 
it  is  unto  such  that  the  advantages  of 
individual  salvation,  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  will  be  extended.  Isaiah 
thus  admonishes  to  repentance,  with  as- 
suring promises  of  forgiveness: 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  ye 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near. 

Let  the  wicked  foisake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts  :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God, 
for  He  will  abundantly  pardon. f 

Repentance  Comes  From  Gon.  — Re- 
pentance is  a  means  of  pardon,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to 
man.  It  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  care- 
less asking;  it  may  not  be  found  upon 
the  highway,  it  is  not  of  earth  but  is  a 
treasure  of  heaven,  and  is  given  with 
care,  yet  with  boundless  liberality  unto 
those  who  have  brought  forth  works  that 
warrant  its  bestowal.  J  That  is  to  say, 
all  who  prepare  themselves  for  repent- 
ance will  by  the  humbling  and  softening 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  led  to 
the  actual  possession  of  this  great  gift. 
When  Peter  was  charged  by  his  fellow- 
worshipers  with  a  breach  of  law  in  that 
he  had  eaten  with,  and  otherwise  associ- 
ated with  Gentiles,  he  told  his  hearers  of 
the  divine  manifestations  he  had  so 
recently  received;  they  believed  and  de- 
clared "Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles granted  repentance  unto  life.  "§ 
Paul  also  in  writing  to  the  Romans 
teaches  that  repentance  comes  through 
the  goodness  of  God.  || 

•  Ecel.  vii,  20.     Rom.  iii,  10.     L  John  i,  8^ 

tlsa.lv,  6-7.  See  also  I.  John  i,  9.  II.Neplii,  i.x, 
24.  Alma  v,  31-36;  49-56  ;  ix,  12.  Doe.  &  Cov.  i,  32- 
33;  xi.x,  4;  xx,  29  ;  xxix,  44  ;  exxxiii,  16. 

t  Matt,  iii,  7-8.      Acts  xxvi,  20. 

J  Acts  xi,  18. 

II  Rom.  ii,  4.     See  also  II   Tim.ii,  25. 


Repentance  not  Always  Possible. — 
The  gift  of  repentance  is  extended  to 
men  as  they  humble  themselves  before 
the  Lord,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
in  their  hearts;  if  they  hearken  not  unto 
the  monitor  it  will  again  leave  them,  for 
the  Spirit  of  God  strives  not  ever  with 
man.*  Repentance  becomes  more  im- 
possible as  the  sin  is  more  wilful;  it  is 
by  humility  and  contrition  of  heart  that 
sinners  may  increase  their  faith  in  God, 
and  so  obtain  from  Him  the  priceless  gift 
of  repentance.  As  the  time  of  repentance 
is  procrastinated,  the  ability  to  repent 
grows  weaker;  neglect  of  opportunity  in 
holy  things  brings  a  forfeit  of  the  chance. 

In  giving  commandment  to  Joseph 
Smith,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
of  this  dispensation,  the  Lord  said,  "For 
I  the  Lord  cannot  look  upon  sin  with 
the  least  degree  of  allowance;  neverthe- 
less, he  that  repents  and  does  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  shall  be  forgiven, 
and  he  that  repents  not,  from  him  shall 
be  taken  even  the  light  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, for  my  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  "t 

Repentance  Here  and  Hereafter. — 
The  Nephite  Prophet  Alma,  described 
the  period  of  earthly  existence  as  a  proba- 
tionary state,  granted  unto  man  for  re- 
pentance, J  yet  we  learn  from  the  scrip- 
tures that  repentance  may  be  obtained, 
under  certain  conditions,  beyond  the 
vail  of  mortalit}'.  Between  the  times 
of  His  death  and  resurrection,  Christ 
"preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison, 
which  sometime  were  disobedient  when 
once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in 
the  days  of  Noah;"§(see  note  1)  these  the 
Son  visited,  and  unto  them  He  preached 

*Gen.  vi,3.     Doc.  &  Cov.  i,  33. 
t  Doc.  &  Cov.  i,  31-33. 
JAlmaxii,  24;  xxxiv,  32  ;   xlii,  4. 
^  I.  Pet.  iii,  19-20. 
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the  gospel,  "that  they  might  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  who 
received  not  the  testimony  of  Jesus  in 
the  flesh,  but  afterward  received  it."* 

Yet  no  soul  is  justified  in  postponing 
his  efforts  to  repent  because  of  this 
assurance  of  God's  long  suffering  and 
mercy.  We  know  not  on  what  terms 
repentance  will  be  obtainable  in  the 
hereafter,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  soul  who  has  wilfully 
rejected  the  opportunity  of  repentance 
in  this  life  will  find  it  easy  to  repent 
there.  To  procrastinatef  the  day  of 
repentance  is  to  deliberately  place  our- 
selves in  the  power  of  the  adversary.  As 
Amulek  taught  and  admonished  the 
multitude  of  old:  "For  behold  this  life 
is  the  time  for  men  to  prepare  to  meet 
God,  *  *  *  therefore  I  beseech  of 
you  that  j'e  do  not  procrastinate  the  day 
of  your  repentance  unto  the  end.  ^  *  * 
Ye  cannot  say  when  ye  are  brought  to 
that  awful  crisis,  that  I  will  repent,  that 
I  will  return  to  my  God.  Nay,  ye  can- 
not say  this;  for  that  same  spirit  which 
doth  possess  your  bodies  at  the  time 
that  ye  go  out  of  this  life,  that  same 
spirit  will  have  power  to  possess  your 
body  in  that  eternal  world.  For  behold 
if  ye  have  procrastinated  the  day  of  your 
repentance,  even  until  death,  behold  ye 
have  become  subjected  to  the  spirit  of 
the  devil,  and  he  doth  seal  you  his.  "J 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


NOTES. 


1.  Christ's  Visit  to  the  Imprisoned  Spirits. — 
Joseph  Smith's  translation  of  this  passage  (I.  Peter  iii 
19-20)  is  given  here,  it  being  here  more  explicit  than 
the  ordinary  version:  'Tor  which  cause  also,  he  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  some  of  whom 
were  di.sobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  long 
suffering  of  God  waited,  while  the  ark  was  preparing, 
wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water." 

»  Doc.  &  Cov.  Ixxvi,  73-74. 
t  Alma  xxxiv,  34. 
{  Alma  xxxiv,  32-35. 


Hard  Times  and  Their  Cause. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  articles 
published  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, in  which  attempts  are  made  to 
account  for  what  are  called  the  hard 
times  tliat  now  prevail.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  urged  on  every  hand  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  would 
bring  relief  to  this  country.  That  fail- 
ing to  accomplish  all  that  was  expected, 
proposed  tariff  legislation  was  accused 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
disorder  and  financial  troubles. 

But  neither  of  these  causes  is  suffi- 
cientl}'  obvious  or  potent  to  create 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  now  exists 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
Europe;  for  business  disasters  are  not 
confined  to  America;  distress  and  finan- 
cial trouble  are  felt  in  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  Latter-day 
Saints  can  reasonably  account  for  this 
condition  of  affairs  into  which  our  own 
and  other  nations  have  fallen,  and  that 
is  by  attributing  it  to  the  providence  of 
the  Almight}'.  It  is  a  positive  calamity, 
which  cannot  be  full)'  accounted  for  by 
any  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  attrib- 
uted. It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
judgments  which  the  Lord  has  said 
shall  come  upon  the  people  in  the  last 
days.  Men's  hearts  shall  fail  them  for 
fear  in  looking  for  the  things  that  are 
coming  upon  the  earth,  and  certainly 
the  fear  which  men  have  at  the  present 
time  is  widespread,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
universal.  Men  do  not  know  what  to 
rely  upon.  Many  things  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  considered  entirely  stable 
and  reliable,  are  found  now  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value.  The  shrinkage  of 
values  in  property  of  every  kind  has  been 
greater  than  ever  known  before  in  the 
memory  of  man.  It  has  not  been  a 
panic  which  has  affected  the  poor  alone; 
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but  it  has  been  felt  more  severe!)'  by 
the  rich.  Men  who  possessed  large 
fortunes,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  financial  trouble, 
find  themselves  suddenly  beggared. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  where 
debt  has  existed,  because  to  pay  debts, 
tremendous  sacrifices  have  had  to  be 
made,  on  account  of  the  depreciation 
of  all  securities. 

The  Lord  has  spoken  by  the  mouths 
of  many  holy  prophets  concerning  the 
troubles  of  the  last  days.  In  our  day 
He  has  inspired  men  to  declare  in  great 
plainness  that  calamities  of  various 
kinds  would  fall  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  people  have  not  been  left 
without  warning.  The\'  have  been  told 
concerning  these  things,  and  the  way  of 
deliverance  has  been  pointed  out,  but 
the  warnings  have  fallen  unheeded, 
except  in  few  instances.  Present  pros- 
perity has  caused  the  warnings  to  become 
subjects  of  ridicule,  and  this  generation, 
like  the  generations  that  have  preceded 
it,  as  described  in  the  sacred  records, 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  cry  of 
inspired  men.  But  that  which  we  wit- 
ness today  is  only  the  precursor  of  judg- 
ments that    will    be    still    more    terrible. 

The  destitution  and  misery  which  pre- 
vail at  the  present  time  will  be  felt  still 
more  severely  in  other  forms  and  from 
other  causes.  Yet  the  present  conditions 
are  terrible.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  unemployed  men  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  land,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ex- 
tremity, and  wives  and  children  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  sustenance!  This  is 
no  fancy  picture.  It  comes  far  short  of 
describing  the  actual  miseries  that  exist 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  such  events  as  these.  They 
certainly  have  had  warnings  enough, 
which  if  they  had  been  remembered  and 


acted  upon  would  have^saved  them  from 
many  of  the  troubles  that  now  surround 
them.  This  experience  which  they  are 
now  gaining  will  without  doubt  prove 
of  great  value  to  those  who  seek  to  profit 
by  it,  and  scir  them  up  to  diligence  in 
taking  heed  of  the  counsels  and  warnings 
which  they  receive. 

An  English  writer  in  the  middle  ages, 
called  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  lays 
it  down  with  great  plainness,  in  a  book 
which  he  wrote,  that  the  rich  can  be 
saved  only  by  the  poor,  since  the  poor 
are  they  of  whom  it  is  said  "theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  only 
through   them   can  the  rich  enter  it. 

This  is  rather  startling  doctrine — for 
the  rich  especially.  Yet  here  is  some 
warrant  for  such  a  belief,  although  it  is 
the  "poor  in  spirit"  who  are  to  have 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  central 
idea  in  the  parable  which  our  Savior 
gave  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is 
that  beyond  the  grave  wrongs  shall  be 
redressed  and  compensation  be  given  to 
the  poor  for  their  sufferings.  The  words 
of  Abraham  to  the  rich  man  were: 

"Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life- 
time receivedst  thy  good  things,  and 
likewise  Lazarus  evil  things,  but  now  he 
is  comforted,  and    thou  art    tormented." 

The  rich  man  had  had  his  consolation 
here;  Lazarus  was  to  receive  his  in  the 
future.  The  hereafter  belonged  to  him. 
The  lesson  conveyed  was  that  the  rich 
man  must  share  with  the  beggar  in  this 
world  if  he  would  have  fellowship  and 
portion  with  him  in  the  next. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  notice 
what  the  Lord  says  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

"The  Lord  shall  come  to  recompense 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  work, 
and  measure  to  every  man  according  to 
the  measure  which  he  has  measured  to 
his  fellow  man. " 
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If  this  were  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
and  its  truth  were  to  sink  deep  into 
every  heart,  very  few  would  do  wrong 
to  their  fellow  men.  In  the  treatment 
which  many  extend  to  their  fellows, 
they  seem  to  act  upon  the  belief  that  if 
they  only  have  success  in  their  schemes, 
they  need  give  themselves  no  further 
thought,  though  the  success  may  be 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  righteous 
principles.      Such  thoughts  are  delusive. 

"The  justice  of  God  never  sleeps." 
Men  may  forget,  and  an  unjust  transac- 
tion be  buried  in  oblivion,  but  with  God 
there  is  no  forgetfulness.  Men  carr}' 
about  with  them  in  their  own  persons 
the  record  of  their  evil  deeds.  The  evil 
they  commit  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  themselves;  they  cannot  separate 
themselves  from  it.  and  sooner  or  later 
the  wrong  will  have  to  be  atoned  tor. 
A  righteous  deed  also,  though  forgotten 
by  him  who  performs  it,  will  most 
assuredly  bring  its  reward.  Men  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
If  the  measure  which  they  mete  out  to 
their  fellow  men  be  just  and  true,  they 
will  receive  like  measure   in   return. 

It  IS  well,  therefore,  for  man  to  reflect 
upon  his  acts.  When  inclined  to  be 
harsh,  severe,  exacting  and  unmerciful, 
he  should  stop  and  ask  himself, 

"Is  this  the  measure  that  I  would  like 
to  be  returned  to  me?" 

If  in  his  soul  he  feels  that  it  would 
not  be  the  measure  he  would  like,  he 
should  then  refrain  from  it,  for  as  sure 
as  the  Lord  has  spoken,  so  sure  will  he 
have  measured  to  him  the  measure  he 
has  measured  to  his  fellow  man. 

This  principle  is  the  essence  of  the 
gospel.  God  impresses  upon  all  His 
children  the  lessons  of  love,  of  mercy 
and  of  kindness.  Such  conduct  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  salvation  and  exalta- 
tion,    for    without     these    qualities    and 


their  exercise  it   is  not  possible  for  men 
to  rise. 

The  lesson  taught  in  the  parable  of 
the  Savior  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
all  men  should  take  heed  of  it.  The 
poor,  despised  being  that  ate  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  be- 
came the  object  of  envy  to  that  rich 
man.  He  had  consolation,  and  occupied 
a  place  of  happiness,  while  the  rich  man 
was  in  torment. 

There  are  still  rich  men  on  the  earth 
whose  fate  may  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  Savior's  parable.  There 
are  still  poor  men  living  among  us  who 
may  yet  be  equally  fortunate  with  the 
Lazarus  whom  the  Savior  described. 

The  Editor. 


Buyer:  "Look  here,  you!  You  said 
this  horse  was  sound,  and  kind  and  free 
from  tricks.  The  first  day  I  drove  him 
he  fell  down  a  dozen  times,  and  he's  as 
bad  toda}'. " 

Dealer:  "Um — you've  been  wonder- 
ing if  I  cheated  )'ou,   maj'be?" 

"Yes,   I  have. " 

"And  the  first  time  you  drove  the 
hoss  you  wondered  if  he  hadn't  some 
tricks,   didn't  you?" 

"  Of  course. " 

"And  }ou  kept  saying  to  yourself,  '  I 
wonder  if  that  there  hoss  will  tumble 
down,'  eh?" 

"Probably. " 

"And  you  had  your  mind  on  it  a  good 
deal,  most  like?" 

"That's  true. " 

"That's  wot's  the  matter.  You've 
hypnotized  him.      See?" 

It  has  been  reckoned  that  if  the  whole 
ocean  were  dried  up,  all  the  water 
passing  away  as  vapor,  the  amount  of 
salt  remaining  would  be  enough  to 
cover  5,000,000  square  miles  with  a  layer 
one  mile  thick. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Pulic  Men  and  their  Families. 

^ARENTS  who  are  engaged  in  pub- 
lic duties  in  our  Church  have 
allowed  themselves  too  ofteu  in 
the  past  to  become  so  absorbed  in  those 
duties  as  to  neglect  giving  that  attention 
to  their  children  and  to  their  training 
which  they  ought  to  have  received.  This 
doubtless  is  the  case,  also,  in  some  in- 
stances at  the  present  time.  Many  illus- 
trations might  be  given  of  the  bad 
results  which  have  followed  neglect  of 
this  character.  While  it  is  true  that 
every  man  and  woman  should  attend  to 
affairs  that  are  of  a  public  character  that 
are  entrusted  to  them,  they  should  not 
neglect  the  obligations  which  rest  upon 
them  to  their  children.  It  is  the  highest 
duty;  for  children  have  been  given  as  a 
precious  trust.  Parents  are  responsible 
to  the  Lord  for  that  trust.  If  they 
allow  their  children  to  go  astray  through 
their  neglect,  the  consequences  will  be 
serious. 

Mothers  especially  should  feel  the  im- 
portance of  watching  over  their  children, 
of  bestowing  care  upon  them  in  their 
training,  taking  interest  in  their  affairs, 
prompting  them  at  times,  restraining 
them  at  other  times,  encouraging  them 
where  they  need  encouragement,  and 
showing  a  deep  interest  even  in  their 
play  and  amusements.  The  effects 
which  will  follow  a  right  course  in  this 
direction  may  not  be  apparent  in  one 
day,  or  in  a  week,  or  in  a  month;  but 
in  the  lapse  of  time  the  good  fruit  will 
be    very    visible.      It    is    possible    for    a 


mother  who  occupies  a  public  position 
to  become  so  engrossed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  as  to  neglect  her  own 
household.  In  trying  to  save  others  she 
incurs  the  risk  of  losing  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  her  and  who  have  been 
entrusted  to  her. 

So  with  the  father.  He  may  allow 
himself  to  become  so  absorbed  in  public 
affairs  as  to  neglect  his  own  family,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  save  others  forget 
the  precious  charges  that  are  placed  in 
his  keeping.  Frequently  men  of  the 
highest  character,  occupying  responsible 
stations,  feeling  zealous  for  the  work  of 
God  and  entirely  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, have  scarcely  found  time,  out- 
side of  their  official  duties,  to  give  much 
thought  or  care  to  their  families;  and 
this  has  been  more  particularly  the 
situation  where  their  families  have  been 
numerous.  In  some  instances  the  con- 
sequences have  been  sad  to  contemplate. 
The  children  have  not  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  manner  to  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  parents  or  to  bring  comfort 
or  satisfaction  to  them  or  their  friends. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  parents  thus 
situated  to  spend  more  time  in  training 
their  families  and  less  upon  the  public? 
The  salvation  of  a  parent's  offspring 
should  be  as  dear  to  the  parent  as  the 
salvation  of  any  other  soul  or  souls. 
Yet,  while  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it 
is  a  fact  that  many  men  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  feel  that  they  cannot 
neglect  their  public  duties  to  spend  time 
with  their  families. 

Every  mother  owes  it  to  her  chidren 
to  give  them  her  best  thought  and  at- 
tention. Her  home  should  be  her  king- 
dom, and  she  should  rule  there  as  a 
queen,  taking  the  utmost  delight  in  the 
training  and  developing  of  her  children. 
If  she  will  do  so,  she  will  be  repaid  a 
thousand-fold  in   the  enjoyment  she  will 
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derive  from  witnessing  their  success  and 
prosperity.  Time  cannot  be  put  to  a 
better  use  than  in  this  employment.  A 
woman  who  cultivates  these  home  vir- 
tues, and  who  exercises  herself  in  im- 
parting to  her  children  the  daily  lessons 
which  they  need,  will  receive  a  happi- 
ness that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in 
any  other  direction.  It  is  proper  for 
women  who  have  public  duties  assigned 
to  them  to  discharge  them  faithfully  and 
reliably;  but  they  should  be  careful  in 
accepting  these  not  to  have  them  inter- 
fere with  their  home  duties  and  es- 
pecially with  the  proper  nurture  and 
care  of  their  children. 

The  personal  companionship  of  parents 
is  of  exceeding  value  to  growing  boys 
and  girls.  Every  little  girl  should  have 
in  her  mother  a  friend,  a  playmate  and 
a  companion.  They  should  be  on  the 
mosc  intimate  terms,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  concealment  from  the  mother  on 
the  part  of  the  child  of  thoughts  or  acts. 

A  leading  man  was  once  consulted  by 
a  father  about  a  bad  son  over  whom  he 
had  expended  a  great  amount  of  prayer, 
but  whom  otherwise  he  had  left  to  his 
own  devices;  and  the  man  whose  coun- 
sel he  sought  said: 

"My  friend,  your  prayers  won't  do 
that  boy  any  good,  unless  you  give  him 
a  good   bit  of  your  own  companionship. 

"Make  yourself  actively  his  friend,  take 
an  interest  in  all  his  affairs,  and  he 
won't  ask  for  bad  company.  " 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  truth 
in  this  advice.  If  fathers  would  make 
companions  of  their  boys  and  break 
down  the  barrier  of  reserve  that  is  too 
apt  to  arise  between  them,  which  causes 
the  boys  to  shrink  from  their  fathers,  it 
would  be  attended  with  most  happy 
results.  Parents  should  encourage  their 
children  to  consult  them  as  friends,  to 
conceal    nothing    from    them,     let    them 


know  everything  about  their  associa- 
tions, their  habits,  and  even  their 
thoughts.  By  being  encouraged  to  do 
this,  parents  will  learn  the  characters  of 
their  children,  their  dispositions,  their 
inclinations,  and  be  able  to  put  them 
upon  their  guard  in  many  things  which 
their  greater  experience  will  suggest  to 
them.  Young  people  lack  experience. 
They  are  exposed  to  many  evils.  They 
tall  frequently  into  many  snares  which, 
if  their  parents  understood,  they  would 
be  able  to  guard  them  against.  Secret 
and  vicious  habits  may  be  fallen  into  to 
the  destruction  of  their  physical  and 
mental  powers,  which  their  parents  by 
conversing  with  them  freely  could  warn 
them  against.  Mothers,  who  have  greater 
opportunities  for  understanding  their 
children  and  their  inclinations  than  the 
fathers  have,  can  use  their  influence  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  by  exchanging 
thoughts  freely  with  the  fathers  about 
the  children  be  able  to  enlist  the 
influence  of  the  fathers  to  aid  their  own. 
Our  observation  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  too  little  companionship 
between  parents  and  children;  that  the 
children  are  kept  at  too  great  a  distance, 
and  that  perfect  friendship  does  not 
exist,  only  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  father  and  his 
sons  should  not  be  friends  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  having  such  an  inti- 
mac}'  that  each  can  reflect  the  thoughts 
of  the  other;  and  mothers  certainly 
should  be  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
association  with  their  daughters.  A 
course  of  this  kind  would  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 


Sacred  Animals. 

Where  the  belief  prevails,  as  it  does 
in  India  and  formerly  in  Egypt,  that 
human     souls    may    take    possession    of 
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animals  and  reappear  in  those  forms, 
the  greatest  reverence  is  shown  for  and 
cate  taken  of  the  animal  creation.  In 
Egypt,  certain  animals  were  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  in  sacred  parks, 
and  persons  were  appointed  to  nourish 
them  with  the  greatest  care.  Bread, 
milk,  honey,  meat,  fish,  etc.,  were  all 
supplied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
animals.  No  e.xpense  was  spared.  The 
keepers  of  these  animals  received  great 
marks  of  respect  from  the  people  as  they 
passed  along;  for  they  had  upon  their 
persons  the  resemblance  of  the  species 
to  which  their  care  was  devoted.  It 
seems  incredible,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  greatest  sorrow  was 
manifested  at  the  death  of  any  of  these 
sacred  animals.  Their  bodies  were 
embalmed  and  interred  with  great  pomp 
and  splendor.  So  great  was  the  venera- 
tion in  which  these  animals  were  held, 
that  though  when  the  famine  afflicted 
Egypt,  the  people  were  driven  to  eat 
human  flesh;  yet  the  sacred  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles  or  fishes  were  always  re- 
spected. The  Egyptians  would  rather 
eat  human  bodies  than  lay  hands  upon 
what  might  be  in  their  opinion  gods  in 
disguise.  Animals  of  the  lowest  character 
were  kept  in  their  temples,  were  nour- 
ished by  their  priests,  and  after  death 
were  embalmed,  and  received  all  kinds 
of  honors.  If  any  man,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  any  of  these  animals,  he  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  life  as  a  penalty  of  the 
offense. 

The  cat  was  one  of  the  animals  that 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  If  a  cat 
died,  the  owner  of  the  house  shaved  off 
his  eyebrows.  But  if  a  dog  died,  which 
seemed  to  be  still  more  sacred  than  the 
cat,  he  shaved  his  whole  head.  In  the 
desert  valle}'  near  to  the  Ben- Hassan  is 
a  small    temple,  excavated    in  the    rock, 


and  it  is  said  this  is  surrounded  by 
different  tombs  for  sacred  cats,  some  of 
them  cut  in  the  rock.  Under  the  sand 
in  front  of  the  temple  there  was  found 
a  large  amount  of  mummies  of  cats, 
folded  in  mats;  and  further  on  in  the 
desert-plain  collections  of  mummies  of 
cats  were  found,  covered  with  ten  feet 
of  sand.  Egyptians  embalmed  the  bodies 
of  their  human  dead;  but  they  generally 
kept  their  sepulchres  separate  from 
those  of  animals.  They  had  places  in 
catacombs  purposely  excavated  for  the 
animals.  Even  the  mummies  of  croco- 
diles and  serpents  have  been  found. 

What  a  strange  idea!  Yet  these 
people  were  in  many  respects  very 
highly  civilized,  and  at  one  time  they 
occupied  the  foremost  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  process  which 
they  used  for  embalming  answered  the 
purpose  excellently.  Bodies  have  been 
preserved  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
in  many  instances  have  been  fully 
identified  as  historical  personages. 

Everything  connected  with  Egypt  is 
interesting  to  us  as  a  people,  because 
of  the  intimate  connection  between 
Abraham  and  his  grandson  Jacob  and 
his  descendants  with  them  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  a  national  capacity  after  the 
conquest  and  settlement  of  Palestine. 
The  Savior  himself  was  carried  when  a 
child  into  Egypt  for  safety. 


Said  an  exasperated  lather  at  the 
dinner-table: 

"  You  children  turn  up  your  noses  at 
everything  on  the  table.  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  was  glad  to  get  enough  dry 
bread  to  eat. " 

"I  say,  pa,  you  are  having  a  much 
better  time  of  it  now  that  you  are  living 
with  us,  ain't  you?"  remarked  little 
Tommy. 
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AN  INTERESTINQ  PROBLEH. 

There  was  once  a  wise  king  who  was 
awfully  curious.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  know  everything,  and  was 
continually  asking  questions.  Indeed, 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  carried  him  so 
far  that  he  wanted  to  know  the  age  of 
every  person  he  met.  But,  being  a 
king,  he  was  exceedingly  polite,  and 
would  resort  to  strategy  to  gain  his  ends. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  court  a 
gray-haired  professor,  who  amused  the 
king  greatly.  He  told  the  monarch  a 
number  of  things  that  he  never  knew 
before,  and  the  king  was  delighted. 
But  finally  it  came  to  the  point  when 
the  ruler  wanted  to  know  the  age  of  the 
professor,  so  he  thought  of  a  mathema- 
tical   problem. 

"Ahem!"  said  the  king.  "1  have  an 
interesting  sum  for  you;  it  is  a  trial  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Think  of  the  number 
of  the  month  of  your  birth." 

Now  the  professor  was  60  years  old, 
and  had  been  born  two  days  before 
Christmas,  so  he  thought  of  12,  Decem- 
ber being  the  twelfth  month. 

"Yes,"   said  the  professor. 

"Multiply  it  by  2,  and  add  5"  con- 
tinued  the  king. 

"Yes,"   answered  the  professor. 

"Now  multiply  that  b)'  50,  and  add 
3'our  age. " 

"  Yes. 

"Subtract  365."   then  add  115." 

"Yes. " 

"And  now,"  said  the  king,  "might  I 
ask  what  the  result   is?" 

"Twelve  hundred  and  sixty,"  replied 
the  professor  wonderingly. 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  king's  re- 
sponse. "So  you  were  born  in  Decem- 
ber, sixty  years  ago,   eh?" 

"Why,  how  in  the  world  do  you 
know?"   cried  the  professor. 

"Why,"      retorted     the     king,      "from 


your  answer — 1260.  The  month  of  your 
birth  was  the  twelfth  and  the  last  two 
figures  give  your  age." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  professor. 
"Capital  idea.  I'll  try  it  on  the  next 
person  I  meet.  It's  such  a  polite  way 
of  finding  out  people's  ages." 

Se/fch',f. 


POETIC    JUSTICE. 

"Father,  what  is  poetic  justice," 
asked  Fred  Stanley  at  the  tea  table. 

"Bless  the  boy!  What  put  that  into 
his  head??"   said  mother. 

"Why,  there  was  something  about  it 
in  our  reading  lesson  toda}',  and  when  I 
asked  Miss  Thompson  what  it  meant 
she  said  we  should  see  how  many  of  us 
could  find  out  for  ourselves  and  give 
her  an  illustration  of  it  tomorrow;  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  find  out  unless  you 
tell  me,   father." 

Mr.  Stanley  looked  thoughtful  for  a 
moment  and  then  smiled,  as  if  struck 
by  some  amusing  recollection. 

"Poetic  justice,"  he  said,  "is  a  kind 
of  justice  that  reaches  us  through  the 
unforeseen  consequences  of  our  unjust 
acts.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story,  Fred, 
that,  I  think,  will  furnish  the  illustra- 
tion you   are  after. 

"I  recall  a  summer  afternoon,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  so 
large  as  I  am  now.  Two  other  boys 
and  myself  went  blackberr)'ing  in  a  big 
meadow  several  miles  from  home.  On 
our  way  to  the  meadow,  as  we  paddled 
along  the  dusty  highway,  we  met  a 
stray  dog.  He  was  a  friendless,  forlorn- 
looking  creature,  and  seemed  delighted 
to  make  up  with  us,  and  when  we  gave 
him  some  scraps  of  bread  and  meat  from 
our  lunch  basket  he  capered  for  joy  and 
delight  along  at  our  side. 

"At  length  we  reached  the  meadow 
and  scattered  out   in    quest  of  blackber- 
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ries.  In  my  wanderings  I  discovered  a 
hornet's  nest,  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and 
I  have  seen  a  good  many.  It  was  built 
in  a  cluster  of  blackberry  vines,  and 
hung  low,  almost  touching  the  ground. 
Moreover,  it  was  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
hill,  pnd  as  I  scampered  up  the  latter  I 
was  met  at  the  summit  by  Rover,  frisk- 
ing about  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth.  I 
don't  know  why  the  dog  and  the  hor- 
net's nest  should  have  connected  them- 
selves in  my  mind,  but  they  did,  and  a 
wicked  thought  was  born  of  the  union. 
'"Rob!  Will!'  I  called  to  the  other  boys. 
'Come  here;  we'll  have  some  fun!' 

"They  came  promptly  and  I  explained 
my  villainous  project.  I  pointed  out 
the  hornet's  nest  and  proposed  that  we 
roll  a  stone  down  upon  it  and  send 
Rover     after     the     stone.  'And,      oh, 

cracky,  won't  it  be  fun  to  see  how  as- 
tonished he'll  be  when  the  hornets  come 
out!'  I  cried,  in  conclusion.  They 
agreed  that  it  would  be  awfully  funny. 
We  selected  a  good-sized,  round  stone, 
called  Rover's  special  attention  to  it, 
and  started  it  down  the  hill.  When  it 
had  a  fair  start  we  turned  the  dog  loose, 
and  the  poor  fellow,  never  suspecting 
our  treachery,  darted  after  the  stone 
with  a  joyous  bark.  We  had  taken 
good  aim,  and  as  the  ground  was  smooth 
the  stone  went  true  to  its  mark  and 
crashed  into  the  hornet's  nest  just  as 
Rover  sprang  upon  it.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  furious  insects  bad  swarmed 
out  and  settled  upon  the  poor  animal. 
His  surprise  and  dismay  fulfilled  our 
anticipations,  and  we  had  just  begun  to 
double  ourselves  up  in  paroxysms  of 
laughter  when,  with  frenzied  yelps  of 
agony,  he  came  tearing  up  the  hill  toward 
us,  followed  closely  by  all  the  hornets. 

"'Run!'  I  shouted,  and  we  did  run; 
but  the  maddened  dog  ran  'faster  and 
dashed  into  our  midst,  with  piteous   ap- 


peals for  help.  The  hornets  settled, 
like  a  black,  avenging  cloud,  all  over  us, 
and  the  scene  that  followed  baffles  my 
powers  of  description.  We  ran,  we 
scratched,  we  rolled  on  the  ground, 
and  we  howled  with  agony  till  the  old 
meadow  was,  for  the  time  being  turned 
into  a  pandemonium.  I  have  never 
known  just  how  long  the  torture  lasted, 
but  I  remember  it  was  poor  Rover 
who  rose  to  the  emergency,  and,  with 
superior  instinct,  showed  us  a  way  to 
rid  ouri;elves  of  our  vindictive  assailants. 
As  soon  as  he  realized  that  we,  too, 
were  in  distress,  and  could  give  him  no 
assistance,  he  ran  blindly  to  a  stream 
that  flowed  through  the  meadow,  not  far 
awa)",  and,  plunging  in,  dived  clear  be- 
neath the  surface.  We  followed  him, 
and  only  ventured  to  crawl  out  of  the 
I  friendly  element  when  we  were  assured 
that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn.  Then 
we  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and 
looked  at  each  other  dolefully,  through 
our  swollen,  purple  eyelids,  while  the 
water  dripping  from  our  clothing  and  a 
hundred  stinging  wounds  reminded  us 
what  excessively  funny  fun  we  had 
been  having  with  Rover. 

"The  poor  dog,  innocent  and  free 
from  guile  himself,  judged  us  accord- 
ingly, and,  creeping  up  to  me,  licked 
my  hand  in  silent  sympathy.  Then 
some  dormant  sense  of  justice  asserted 
itself  within  me. 

"'Boys,'  I  said,  'we've  had  an  awful 
time,  but,  I  tell  you  what,  it  served  us 
right.' 

"Neither  of  them  contradicted  me, 
and,  rising  stiffly,  we  went  slowly  home- 
ward with  Rover  at  our  heels. 

"That,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
conclusion,  "is  as  good  an  instance  of 
poetic  justice  as  has  ever  come  within 
my  experience. " 

Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
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ENIGMAS,  CHARADES,  ETC. 

1. 

A  foOL  will  allow  me  but  scanty  rest; 
I've  less  to  do  at  the  wise  man's  behest; 
Single  am  I  as  a  good  man's  slave, 
But    double    when    owned    by    a    liar    or 

knave; 
Justice  will  look  at  me  sharply  and  well, 
And  weigh  in    the    balance  each  word   I 

tell; 
Yet  many  will  cheat  the  judge,  they  say, 
With  me  for  tlieir  servant  day  by    day. 

2. 

A  bridge  of  pearl,  in  cunning  wise, 

Built  o'er  a  sea  of  gray; 
With  lightning  speed   'tis  seen  to  rise 

Over  our  heads  away. 

The  largest  ship,  with  loftiest  mast, 
Rides  'neath  its  arched  span; 

Over  the  bridge  no  man  hath  passed 
Since  first  this  world  began. 

3. 

Cut  off  my  head,  and  on  the  barren  earth 
I    give    the    seed,    the  leaf,    the    blossom 

birth; 
But    though   I   drive  gaunt    famine  from 

the  land, 
Yet    some    receive    destruction  from   my 

hand. 
What  is  my  head,  cut  off?  a  living  thing. 
Bearing    of    life    the     sweetness  and  the 

sting. 
Nursed    where    the    wild  flower  lifts    its 

dewy  head. 
Yet     teaching    man     to    earn    his     daily 

bread. 
What  is  my  whole?   the  home  of  art,    of 

lore. 
And  science,  bearing  in  itself  a  store 
Of  wealth,  and  power;   and  yet,  to  mor- 
tal eye, 
A  hidden   thing,   a  deep  veiled  mystery. 


My  first,  though  singular,   'tis  true 
Is  pretty  much  the  same  as  you; 
My  second  sees,  as  in  a  glass. 
The  hours  and  minutes  as  they  pass. 


Is  often  quick  yet  without  motion, 

And    powerless,     though  it    bounds    the 

ocean. 
My    whole,     though    great     in     numbers 

reckoned, 
Is  not  so  numerous  as  my  second. 

5.  What  does  a  seventy  four  gun  ship 
weigh,  with  all  her  crew  on  board,  just 
before  she  sets  sail? 

(5.    Why  is  your  nose  like  v  in  civility? 

7.  Which  is  the  left  side  of  a  plum- 
pudding? 

8.  In  which  month  do  ladies  talk 
least? 

9.  What  is  that  which  is  always  in- 
visible, yet  never  out  of  sight? 

10.  Why  is  a  conundrum  like  a  mon- 
key? 


The  solutions  to  enigmas,  charades, 
etc.,  with  the  names  of  those  who  send 
them  to  us  in  time,  will  be  published  in 
the  second  number  from  the  one  in 
which  they  appear. 

We  hope  our  little  readers  will  take 
advantage  of  our  offer  in  No.  1  of  the 
Instructor  and  send  us  in  original 
stories,  enigmas,  charades,  etc.,  that  we 
may  have  sufficient  material  for  this  de- 
partment. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  A  PACK  OF  PLAYING 
CARDS. 

A  PRIVATE  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Doe  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate for  playing  cards  during  divine  ser- 
vice. It  appears  that  a  sergeant  com- 
manded the  soldiers  at  the  church,  and 
when  the  parson  read  the  prayers  he 
took  the  text.  Those  who  had  a  Bible 
took  it  out,  but  this  soldier  had  neither 
Bible  nor  common  prayer  book,  but  pull- 
ing out  a  pack  of  cards  he  spread  them 
before  him.  He  just  looked  at  one  card 
and  then  at  another.  The  sergeant  of 
the  company  saw  him,  and   said: 
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"Richard,  put  up  the  cards;  this  is 
no  place  for  them. " 

"Never  mind  that/'   said   Richard. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  con- 
stable took  Richard  before  the  mayor. 

"Well,"  said  the  mayor,  "what  have 
you  brought  the  soldier  here  for?" 

"For  playing  cards  in  church." 

"Well,  soldier,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  \-ourself?" 

"Much,  sir,  I  hope." 

"Very  good.  If  not,  I  will  punish 
you  more  than  man  was  ever  punished!" 

"I  have  been,"  said  the  soldier, 
"about  six  weeks  on  the  march.  I  have 
neither  Bible  nor  common  prayer  book. 
I  have  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
I'll  satisfy  your  worship  of  the  purity  of 
my  intentions."  And,  spreading  the 
cards  before  the  mayor,  he  began  with 
the  ace: 

"When  I  see  the  ace.  it  reminds  me 
there  is  but  one  God.  When  I  see  the 
deuce,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Father  and 
Son.  When  I  see  the  tray,  it  reminds 
me  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
When  I  see  the  four-spot,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  four  evangelists  that  preached, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  When 
I  meet  the  five,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
wise  virgins  that  trimmed  their  lamps — 
there  were  ten,  but  five  were  wise  and 
five  were  foolish  and  were  shut  out. 
When  I  see  the  six,  it  reminds  me  that 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth.  When  I  see  the  seven,  it  re- 
minds me  that  on  the  seventh  day  He 
rested  from  the  great  work  He  had 
created,  and  hallowed  it.  When  I  see 
the  eight,  it  reminds  me  of  the  eight 
righteous  persons  that  were  saved  when 
God  destroyed  the  world,  viz. :  Noah 
and  his  wife,  with  their  three  sons  and 
their  wives.  When  I  see  the  nine,  it 
reminds  me  of  the  nine  lepers  that  were 
cleansed  by  our  Savior — there  were  nine 


out  of  ten  who  never  returned  thanks. 
When  I  see  the  ten,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  ten  commandments  which  God 
handed  to  Moses  on  the  tables  of  stone. 
When  I  see  the  king,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  King  of  Heaven,  which  is  God  Al- 
mighty. When  I  see  the  queen,  ii  re- 
minds me  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
visited  Solomon,  for  she  was  as  wise  a 
woman  as  he  was  a  man.  She  brought 
with  her  fifty  boys'  and  fifty  girls,  all 
dressed  in  boys  apparel,  for  King  Solo- 
mon to  telljwhich  were  boys  and^which 
were  girls.  King  Solomon  sent  for 
water  for  them  to  wash;  the  girls  washed 
to  the  elbows  and  the  boys  washed  to 
their  wrists,  so  the    king    told  by  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  mayor,  "you  have 
given  a  good  description  of  all  the  cards 
but  one. " 

"What  is  that?" 

"The  knave,"   said  the  mayor. 

"I  will  give  your  honor  a  description 
of  that,    too,    if  you    will  not   be  angry." 

"I  will  not,"  said  the  mayor,  "if  you 
do  not  term  me  to  be  the  knave. " 

"Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "the  greatest 
knave  that  I  know  of  is  the  constable 
that  brought  me  here.  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  mayor,  "if 
he  is  the  greatest  knave,  but  I  know  he 
is  the  greatest  fool. " 

"When  I  count  how  many  spots  there 
are  in  a  pack  of  cards,  I  find  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  as  many  days  as 
there  are  in  a  3'ear.  When  I  count  the 
number  of  cards  in  a  pack  I  find  there 
are  fifty-two,  the  number  of  weeks  in  a 
year;  and  I  find  four  suits,  the  number 
of  weeks  in  a  month.  I  find  there  are 
twelve  picture  cards  in  a  pack,  represent- 
ing the  number  of  months  in  a  year;  and 
on  counting  the  tricks  I  find  thirteen, 
the  number  of  weeks  in  a  quarter.  So 
you  see  a  pack  of  cards  serves  for  a 
Bible,  almanac  and  prayer  book.  " 
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GIANT  CATS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

The  lion,  for  a  great  many  centuries, 
has  been  called  the  king  of  beasts.  He 
looks  like  a  king.  No  animal  can  roar 
as  he  can.  Before  powder  was  known  or 
rifles  were  used,  the  lion  was  always  a 
terror  to  the  natives  in  their  small  vil- 
lages. 

The  lion  lives  from  thirty  to  forty 
years.  In  Algeria,  a  single  lion  will  kill 
in  a  year  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  camels.  When  he 
gets  old,  and  his  teeth  and  claws  are 
worn  so  that  he  can  no  more  throw 
down  the  antelope  or  zebra,  he  some- 
times falls  into  catching  and  carrying 
away  women  and  old  men.  He  is  then 
called  a  man-eater. 

If  the  lion  is  king  of  beasts  by  what 
he  seems  to  be,  the  tiger  is  king  by 
what  he  is  and  does.  The  tiger  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  fiercer  than  the 
lion. 

A  great  tiger,  twelve  years  old,  killed 
by  Colonel  Ramsey,  measured  as  follows: 
His  length  was  twelve  feet;  his  tail 
three  feet  nine  inches;  his  height  at  the 
shoulder  three  and  a  half  feet.  The 
measurement  around  his  body  was  five 
and  a  quarter  feet;  around  his  fore  leg 
two  feet  and  ten  inches;  the  length  of 
the  upper  canine  teeth  three  inches. 
What  a  blow  could  be  dealt  by  that  fore 
leg,  as  large  as  a  man's  body  and  tipped 
with  five  sharp  claws  each  three  inches 
long! 

With  their  spears  the  natives  kill  the 
lion,  but  not  the  tiger.  In  a  fight  the 
tiger  overcomes  the  lion.  He  can  spring 
thirt)'  feet.  He  will  kill  an  ox  every 
five  days.  "He  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  existing  cats." 

Yet  there  are  much  smaller  and  weaker 
animals  that  conquer  the  giant  cats.  A 
gentleman  writing  from  his  thatched 
cottage,    or    bungalow,  in    Bengal,   says: 


"Now  I'll  tell  you  a  funny  thing  which 
happened  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  my  bungalow.  A  very  large 
tiger  had  a  fight  with  a  wild  pig,  and 
which  do  you  think  won?  Why,  the 
pig.  The  tiger  was  found  dead  in  the 
garden,  with  wounds  all  over  him,  ribs 
broken,  and  a  severe  gash  in  the  shoulder. 

The  giant  cats  live  in  families,  some 
descriptions  of  which  are  quite  interest- 
ing: "I  OQce  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  lion  family  feeding.  I  was  in  Zulu- 
land.  One  evening,  walking  out  about 
half  a  mile  from  camp,  I  saw  a  herd  of 
zebras  galloping  before  me.  When  they 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  a 
yellow  body  flashed  towards  the  leader, 
who  fell  beneath  the  lion's  weight. 

"There  was  a  tall  tree  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  place.  Anxious  to  see 
what  went  on,  I  walked  to  the  tree  and 
climbed  it,  while  the  lion  was  too  much 
occupied  to  look  about.  By  this  time 
he  had  quite  killed  the  beautiful  striped 
animal,  but  instead  of  eating  it,  he  got 
up  and  roared  loudly  until  there  was  an 
answer. 

"In  a  few  minutes  a  lioness,  with 
four  whelps,  came  trotting  up.  She 
came  from  the  same  direction  as  the 
zebra,  which,  no  doubt,  she  had  gone  to 
drive  towards  her  husband.  They 
formed  a  fine  picture  as  they  all  stood 
round  the  carcass,  the  whelps  tearing 
and  biting  it,  but  unable  to  get  through 
the  tough  skin.    Then  the  lion  lay  down. 

"The  lioness,  driving  her  whelps 
before  her,  also  lay  down  four  or  five 
yards  off.  Immediateh-  the  lion  rose, 
and  began  to  eat.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  a  hind  leg,  he  retired  a  few 
yards  to  one  side.  The  lioness  came 
up  next,  and  tore  the  carcass  to  shreds, 
swallowing  huge  mouthfuls,  but  not 
objecting  to  the  whelps  eating  as  much 
as  they  could  find. 
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"There  was  a  good  deal  of  snarling 
among  these  young  lions,  and  occasion- 
ally a  stand  up  fight.  But  their  mother 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  except 
to  give  them  a  smart  blow  with  her  paw, 
if  they  got   in  the  way. 

"Little  was  left  of  the  zebra  now  but 
a  few  bones,  which  hundreds  of  vultures 
were  circling  round,  waiting  to  pick  up. 
The  whole  lion  family  walked  quietly 
away,  the  lioness  leading,  and  the  lion, 
often  turning  to  see  if  they  were  fol- 
lowed, bringing  up  the  rear." 


The  little  birds  are  wide  awake. 

So  early  in  the  morn; 
Just  think  how  funny  it  would   be 

To  see  the  robins  yawn' 

To  hear  the  little  sparrow  say, 
"Oh  dear!    'tis  hardly  light, 

Mamma,  I  want  to  sleep  some  more,' 
'Twould  make  you  laugh  outright. 

They  hop  out  of  their  little  nest, 

So  cosy  and  so  warm. 
And  sing  their  merry  morning  song 

In  sunshine  and  in   storm. 

And,  now,  my  pet,  run  find  mamma, 

And  whisper  in  her  ear, 
That  when  she  wakes  her  birdie  up. 

It  will  be  sure  to  hear. 


THE  FOOD  OF  THE  ESKIMOS. 

There  being  no  edible  vegetation  ex- 
cept scurvy  grass,  the  leaves  of  which 
taste  like  sorrel;  a  small  huckleberry, 
and  the  crowberry,  the  food  of  the  Eski- 
mos is,  therefore,  necessarily,  with  these 
scarce  exceptions,  restricted  to  meat. 
This  is  usually  eaten  raw,  although  it 
is  sometimes  cooked — an  art  which  is 
supposed  to  be  comparatively  new  to 
them.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  meat  be  fresh,  tainted  or  rotten;  it 
is  devoured  alike  with  a  relish  which 
only  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  the  country 
can    give.       Of    the    meats,    that    of    the 


seal  is  the  favoiite.  It  is  the  one  flesh 
of  which  they  never  seem  to  tire.  It  is 
to  them  what  beef  is  to  us.  There  is  a 
popular  impression  that  Eskimos  and 
people  who  spend  any  time  in  the  Artie 
regions  eat  blubber.  There  could  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  this.  Blubber 
is  too  precious  to  be  used  as  food.  It 
is  the  chief  and  practically  only  fuel  of 
the  Eskimos  in  winter,  and  every  scrrp 
of  this  warmth-giving  substance  procur- 
able IS  carefully  stored  away  during  the 
spring  and  summer  to  give  comfort 
during  the  long,  cold  night. 


GOD  SEES. 


When  I  run  about  all  day, 
When  I  kneel  at  night  to   pray, 
God  sees. 

When  I'm  dreaming  in  the  dark. 
When  I  lie  awake  and  hark, 
God   sees. 

Need  I  ever  know  a  fear. 
Night  and  day  my  Father's  near- 
God  sees. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL    ROMANCE. 

We  Ice  saw  a  young  man  gazing  at 
the  *ry  heavens  with  a  f  in  1  8®°"  and  a 
— ■—  of  pistols  in  the  other.  We  en- 
deavored to  attract  his  attention  by  .ing 
to  a  ^  in  a  paper  we  held  in  our  8®°" 
relSing  to  a  3'oung  man  in  that  §  of  the 
country  who  had  left  home  in  a  st8  of 
mental  derangement.  He  dropped  the  f 
and  pistols  from  his  8®"  "&>  with  the  ! 
"It  is  I  of  whom  U  read!  I  left  home 
be4  my  friends  knew  of  my  design.  I 
had  sO  the  Sk^  of  a  girl  who  refused  to 
lislO  to  me,   but  smiled  be91y  on  another. 

I  ed  madly  from  the  house,  uttering 

a  wild  '  2  the  god  of  love,  and  without 
replying  to  the  ???  of  my  friends,  came 
here  with  this  f  and  — ■ —  of  pistols  2 
put  a  .  2  my  existence.  My  case  has 
no   11  in  this     . 
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WHISPERING     HOPE. 


Key  D.    Dcice. 


By  Alice  Hawthorne, 
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THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  SINGERS. 

Following  are  some  very  good  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  cultivating  the  voice 
and  we  cheerfully  recommend  them  to 
ail  who  are  interested  in  vocal  culture. 
By  carefully  following  them  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  vocal  music  can  im- 
prove their  singing  abilities  to  a  re- 
markable degree  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  tutor: 

1.  Be  perfectly  natural.  Sing  as  you 
talk  and  read  and  feel  happy  and  look  it. 

2.  All  practice  should  be  done  with 
medium  power  of  voice  without  forcing. 
Forcing  a  voice  means  ruining  it  forever. 

3.  Practice  must  be  regular,  thought- 
ful and  systematic  except  in  cases  of 
sickness.  Only  miss  practice  when 
dinner  is  missed. 

4.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there 
should  not  be  less  than  sixty  minutes 
daily  devoted  to  voice  exercises.  This 
should  be  divided  into  three  20's  or  two 
30's.  For  these  voice  exercises,  each 
and  every  vowel  sound  should  be  taken 
in  turn. 

5.  Half  an  hour  daily  devoted  to  de- 
clamatory reading  aloud,  and  reciting, 
especially  of  the  text  of  songs,  etc.,  to 
be  sung,  will  be  very  well  spent  time. 

6.  Practice  standing  erect  before  a 
mirror,  and  without  any  accompani- 
ment. By  this  means  many  facial  con- 
tortions and  mannerisms  will  be  ob- 
viated. 

7.  Acquire  ease,  self-conrol,  grace  of 
manner,  and  poetry  of  motion.  An 
audience  is  often  captivated  as  much  by 
the  bearing  and  manner  of  a  vocalist  as 
by  the  singing. 

8.  Be  unremitting  in  the  effort  to  en- 
large, extend  and  enrich  the  voice,  as, 
after  all,  the  soul  of  singing  is  rich, 
full,  sonorous,  sweet,  sympathetic,  equal 
tone. 

9.  The    muscles  controlling  the    voice 


will  surely  yield  to  treatment,  just  as 
any  other  of  the  bodily  muscles.  All 
that  IS  wanted  for  insuring  flexibility  is 
the  aforesaid  regular,  thoughtful,  syste- 
matic practice. 

10.  Always  dwell  well  on  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  round  off  the  consonants 
clearly  and  distinctly  at  the  end,  and 
otherwise. 

11.  Be  very  careful  where,  when  and 
how  breath   is  taken. 

Where:  Never  m  the  middle  of  a 
word;  never  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  always  where  it 
least  disturbs  the  sense  of  the  words. 
Sense  first,  sound  second. 

How:  Always,  where  practicable, 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  and  "from 
the  hips."  By  no  other  method  than 
deep  diaphragmatic  breathing  can  the 
lungs  be  thoroughly  utilized,  especially 
in  singing,  and  remain,  sound,  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

12.  Breathing  is  so  vitally  important 
to  good  tone  production,  that  there 
should  be  daily  practice  in  special 
breathing  exercises,  and  in  whistling, 
if  possible,  in  the  open  fresh  air.  It  is 
moreover,  absolutely  necessary  for  good 
"easy,  copious  breathing,  that  the  cloth- 
ing, especially  round  the  chest  and 
throat,   be  loose  and  free. 

13.  Avoid  all  gliding,  sliding,  scraping 
and  "tobogganing"  in  producing  tone. 
Go  "straight  from  the  shoulder"  to  it 
and  take  no  heed  of  bad  examples,  ex- 
cept to  take  warning  by  them. 

14.  Avoid  the  tremolo  as  you  would  a 
leper.  Let  your  motto  always  be:  abso- 
lutely pure  tone  or  none. 

15.  Study  the  words  to  be  sung, 
through  and  through,  and  sing  them  as 
though  you  felt  them.  Try  to  let  them 
come  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
throat,  as  this  is  the  only  way  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  others. 


A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no  Amonia,  no  Alumn  or  any 
other  adulterant. 
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DfllO]^  PflCIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tlirougli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St,  Louis  Withont  CJiange. 


OIT^  TICICET  OFFICE   201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


VERY  IMFORTflNT  TO  LflDI&S. 

For  three  years  I  have  suffered  pain  and  misery  with  an  ailmeot  peculiar  to  my  sex.  I  have 
been  treated  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Salt  Lake  City  receiving  no  material  benefit. 
I  finally  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  cured  until  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  try  Dr.  De 
Joza's  Prescription,  and  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  was  able  to  be  up  doing  my  daily  work 
and  have  been   entirely   free  from  pain   and  sickness. 

I  cannot  recommend  this  medicine  too  highly  and  hope  that  other  suffering  women  will 
profit  from  my   experience.     Very  truly  yours, 

PHEBE   I.  ALLRED. 

Mrs  Allred  is  a  well  known  lady  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Latter-day  Saints  from  infancy.  Her  entire  life  has  teen  spent  in  the  channels 
of  philanthropy.  The  benefit  she  has  derived  from  this  wonderful  medicinal  gift  to 
women  affords  her  immunity  from  suffering  and  also  allows  her  from  foiir  to  five 
days  time  every  month  to  devote  to  others. 

It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Mrs.  Allred  will  receive  with  pleasure  any  lady 
who  may  wish  to  see  her  personally.  She  considers  it  her  duty  to  sound  the  praises 
of  Dr.  De  Joza's  prescription  to  ever}'  lady  she  meets.  She  has  also  kindly  consented 
to  answer  any  inquiries  by  mail. 

Other  testimonies  at  your  service.  Addresses  and  names  given  by  applying  to 
Lady  Manager,  Salt  Lake  Medicine  Co.,  56  W.,  2nd  South.     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Full  treatment,  Price  per  box  .«3.00.  Trial  box  sent  to  any  address  $2.00.  We 
give  written  guarantee  to  permanently  cure  any  case  no  matter  of  how  long  standing 
in  two  treatments. 


^  CflliDEH'S  ]VIUSIC  PHliflCE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH 


SOLM   AQBNT3   FOR  THE   FOLLOWING    WORLD-RENOWNED   INSTRUMBNTBi 


99  *Mtf/«  »0H9  krt 

Mrae-Ctan  Soorf» 
— tott  /»- 

VI urn  mti  met. 

80LX>  ON 
EASY 
TBRMS 


Steinf  ay  &  Sons 
Kimball 


pmiUAC    I  MasoB  4  Hamlli 


Mason iHamlini  ORGANS  r  ^"^^^^ 


Speelal  In 

Oftniim 

CtKirtlm. 


Send  for 
Caiahgut. 


GUITARS  •  JVIAflDOLilHS  •  BANJOS  •  VIOWHS 


Kio  (rande  Ujestern  j{uiy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAnY. 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  ears  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  ticliets' 


D.  C.  DODGE, 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Qen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lalie  City. 
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BUTTEl^lVIILiK 

Toilet  Soao 


Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  tor  the 


COMPLEXION. 

Excella  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 


^^^^  SEND  12c.  foriSAMPLE  CAKE 


Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK   TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St..  Chicag-o,  111. 


OF 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


ME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.ViCK -President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S,  ^\t:llS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS:  Henkt  Dinwoodet,  George 
Romney,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H- 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S-  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  IVIain  Street. 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write   •    •    .    ■ 
•    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
It  is  learned  m  one -third  the  tiine  re- 
quired by  other  systems.      Its  use  is 
pleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
eves,  hands  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 
erated in  the  dark.         One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.       It 
'"TjX     does  not  reQuire  the  use  of  the 
f  ,l^ii|\   eyes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol- 
^  low  the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 
whatever  of 
pencil  short- 
hand   required. 


Size,  7^x7|  in. 
Weight,  with 
ease,  3_|  lbs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN'L  AGENT, 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA 
S.  J.  GRIFFIN, 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  NEW 

AND     SECONDHANP 

TTPE-'WTUTERS. 


TYPE-WRITER  SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS 

Seals,  Stencils  and  Rubber    ' 
Stamps  to  order. 


Bf^OOlfliriG  BfJOTHEHS 


tas  HAln  8t^  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


We  are  in  the  market  this 

■eason  with  the  finest 

lot  of 

BICYCLES, 

TRICYCLES 

uto  VELOCIPEDES 

•rer  brought  to  Utah.  We 
have  marked  them  low,  so 
88  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  all. 


2461  Waahington  Avenne,  O^en,  Utah 


We  can  sell  a  30-inch 
wheel  with  solid  tires 
for $36.00 

And  a  beautiful  30-inch 
wheel  with  pneumat- 
ic tires  for     .    .     $75.00 

Out  Rigid  frame  Diamond 
Rambler  for  1893  is  by  far 
the  best  wheel  made. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
examine  our  stock. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

o<lBASE  BALL,  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  CRICKET  SUPPLIES.P- 

FifihioK  Tackle,  Kodaks.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boots,  Rubber  and  Iieather, 
Tent«,  Hammocks  and  General  Sporting  Goods. 

fireworks.  Flags,  Etc.  a  Sptcialty.  Oire  ua  a  call,  or  tand  for  Catalogue.     Free  to  all. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  19,  1893. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  OgUen  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:031a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  5:50  a.  ni.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:20  a  m.,  Denver  9.40  a.  ni. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Osden  8:20  a.m.,  Salt  Lake  9:45p.m. 

arrives  at  Pu.  bio  7:.W  p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  9:07 

p.  m.,  Denver  11:30  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trams. 

T;ite  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  ei.joy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent, 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  HE  I/I  HIS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gert.  Agt,,  G.P.&T.A., 

Denver,  Ctjio  Salt  Laf<e  City.  Denuer,  Col. 


THE  GOSPEL 


By  Eldef  B.  H.  r?obePt8, 


IS  AOAIN   IN    RRINX. 

Price,  -  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 

WM.  DRIYIR  k  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnislies. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogdbn,  Utah. 
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THE  HE]*RY  DIIIWOODEY  FllHHlTllHE  GO]WPft|lY, 

SKL-T    L-KKE    CITV. 
BABY   CARI^IflGES,   t^Ept^IGEJ^flTOf^S, 

FUt^HlTURE,  Cflt^PETS,  WAlili  PflPEt^. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  jSavin£:s  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits   In   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

(Mdest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15-29 


Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factery. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Managev] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  £.  Srd  South  St.,      Salt  I^ake  City. 

16-28 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  DanKing  Bosiness, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

KND 

DESIHES   VOO^    flCCOUjlTS. 

SS-DEEDSAND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-%M 

60  S.  East  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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Tti6  Siai.6  BanK 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEK  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTOl^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton 

Wm.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL.    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO./  D 


THE  SALT  IiflKE  l«USIC  DEMiEHS, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FO  R 
THE  FAMOUS 


WebeF  Piai^©s, 


Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
ity and  Power. 
' AL.SO — 

ESTEY  RIANO.  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAHD  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  ■ 
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Catalogue  Free. 
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